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Foreword 



^ Today mcfre women than ever before are enrolled' in postsecondary education. 
Many 9f these are adult women who s^eek vocatjLonal training in order to 
prepare themselves^ to enter the job .market or to advaT^^.e jn the-tr Tjn-rV 



Adult women often have special problems in obtaining appropriate voca- 
tion^ education. A study of access to occupationaL education for women 

in junior and community colleges (Elias6n, 1977) found that: 

I 

• Women are tracked into program^ leading to "dull, dead- 
end, and poorly pdying" jobs ^ ^ 

• Vocational educators need help in attracting and keeping 
women in/nontraditional occupational curricula 

• Vo*catibnal education programs rarely /rov,ide credit for * 
— life experience learning. * ^ 

• J 

The purpose of this guide is to help vocational educators learn mojj^e about 
adult women's life experiences and aboi^t^ the skills knowledge, an^ abili- 
ties that women -develop through tljese experiences. This guide will also 

show how vocational educators can assess women's life experience learning. 

V - / ' * 

to provide better. career coupseling for these women, and to give academic 

/ ^ 

credit or improved C9ur94 placements. This guide will also show how 

^ / \ \^ 

information about the "missing links" b^ween adult women's experiential 

learnii^'afld job or 'program requixements can be used to restructure courses 

or curticula to ^attract more adult wtfmen. 

\ . ■ 

\ ' . ' 

il4 
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Chapter^ I 
Overview , 

• ^ / 

The purpose of this ^guide is to help vocational educators learn more * 



about adult women's lire experiences an d abuuL Lhe skills , - k no wledge, -and — 
abilities that women learn through these experiences. This guide will also 
show how vocational j^ducators can use information about women's life experi- 
ence leai?iring to improve career coijnseling and to make more appropriate • 
cou?se or program placements. 



What i^^Experiei^fetaJL Learning ? » 



There are 'two kinds of experiential learning: 
• Sponsored experiential learning, such^ as field work and intern- 
ships, which take place away from the classroom but are planned 
and/or supervised by a faculty member, and 
, • Prior or life experience learning, which occurs outside of 
schools and without faculty supervision. 
Most "^cational educators recognize the importance of sponsored experiential 
learning. They know that placing a student in a job teaches new sl^ills and' 
adds meaning to what has been taught in the classroom. 

filost vocational educators are, also aware that students who come to them 
with some work experience have already learned some (but by no means all) of 

the skills which are taught in the classroom. Many vocat'ipnal education » 

• ' ■ ■■ . ^ ' ■ . ' 

program^, inake cours* adjustments for students who h^ive work experience, 

often allowing the student^ to skip "or "test-out" of an introductory coursf. 



This kind of adjustment's one way of providing credit for lif e ^expe'rience 
learning.^ * * ' . • 

What Is Different About Women's Lite Experience Learning ? ^ 

Many women spend a period of time In unpaid work, as hbmemakers and as 
leaders of community groups or volunteer organizations. Although much' of * 
this unpaid work Is very. similar to what Is done In paid jobs, It Is often 
overlooked by vocational educators and counselors. 

What Are „ the Obstacles to the Recognition of Womefi's Unt>ald Work Experience ? 

» There' are six barriers to fhe acceptance 'of women's life experience 
learning: 

• Identification — the voman herself, or the vocati.onal educator, may not 

recognize that an activity has been a leaijning experience ^In which new 
skills and--knqwledge~^ere acquired, 

• Articulation — women and vocational educators may not be able to see the 

relationship between skills acquired through Experiential learning and 
those taught in a vocational education program. 

• Assessment — even when vocational educators agree ^hat women's life experl 

ence leamlijg has resulted in relevant skijls, forjnal recognition of 
tljese skills may not occur because of 'problems in assessing and credent 
tlallng life experience learning.! 

• Knowledge Gaps — ^becaus6 prior .experience learning i§ not system^lcally 

organized , the knowledge acquired may not covfer all of t^e topics 
taught in a vocational education program. 

• Financial — some vocational education institutions do not gi*^ credit for 

life experience learning because. they are concerned about the loss of 
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tuition income or'because state financial reimbursement policies do not 
provide for feuch paymehts. 

• Beliefs — some vocational educators worry that if they accept life experi- 
ence learning, it will result in lower standai^ds or the admission of 

individuals unable to perform ^n fhp.^prograTn. Thp.y may also thinku. 



that adult women will not perform well in vocational education programs. 

"* ft 

This* guide^ provides information "and materials, that can help you overcome 
these barriers. - . *^ \' ' 

What Are the Advantages? 

By credeatialing life expelrieaca -learning, vocational educators will be 
able to attract more adult women students to, their progr^ams- This is espec- 
^ ially true for programs that prepare students for jobs in areas where few • 
women are now employed. Many employers are eager to^ hire women for such non- 
traditional jobs. 

« Second, the process outlined in this guide-^matching skills to program 

s * 

S 

req,uirements-^can help improve student selection and Counseling. Women can 
be guide4 into progr^ which will make the best use 9<fe^he skills and knowl- 
edge they have acquire^. ^ ^ 'J ' t . 

Finally, credentialing life experience learning is time and cost effec- 
tive. 13113 is particularly important for vocational education programs that 
have ai? abundance of applicants. By providing credit for p?:ior learning, 
more stutd^nts^can be handled with no reduction in program q.uallty and 
standards. Students do not spend their own and an instructor's time being 
'taught skills they* already have. STtudents and the institution (or the tax- 
payer) do not spend money for courses to teach, the Individual things s/he 
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already knows and^can do. However, because moSt institutions charge students 
jEor assessment of prior experifece learning, any loss of tAition income is 
usually compensated for by these fees. 
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/Chapter II 
Reviewing Women's Life Experience Leaning 



The purpose of this chapter is to help vocational educatirs understand 

mnro ^r^l^ H f p ovY^f^v^f^nre^ nf aH nlt L/OTnen- will point OUt SOme of 



* the common experiences tha^ are^ important for vocational educat^ion programs. 
The major emphasis will be on unpaid work, su«l! as homemaking, volunteer 

work', and community service. However, hobbies and recreation, credit and 

s ' 
noncredit courses, and previous paid work experience is also described. 

Homemaking ^ 

A study of homemaking tasks was done by Abt and Lewis (1978) to help 

vocational educators in consumer and homemaking programs make the content of 

their programs more relevant to the tasks actually performed in the home. * 

This analysis listS|^the following homemaking tasks: 

0 Managing money ' 



• Caring fpr and* improving self 

• Caring for family members 

• Meetin'g nutritional needs 

• Providing for family Jiealth 

and safety 

• Providing for housing 

• Managing time 



t Providing and caring for clothing 
and textile products ci«>^^ 

• Cleaning and maintaining the home 

• .Providing transportation ^ 

• Planning for social events and 
^ ' entertaining * 

• Providing and maintaining' yard 

^d gardten 

• Coring for pets 



^ost duties contain a variety of ts^sks, and different homemakers do different 
kinds of tasks.'' The Abt and Lewis analysis shows how the job of homemaker 
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varies for married homemakers, •single 'parents, ho^iemaKers without children, 
* ; ' , . . * . ' ' 

low income h^emakers, rural hWemakers, arid minority homemakers. 
' ■ ' V ^ • ^ - . , 

Another studyCArvey & Begalla, 3;97^) triefi^ to determine which .paid jobs 

were most like hom^akingi Using profiles' of ^er l,dOO^oc£upAtions, the ♦ 

'f^Towing 20 j6bs "had the most »simila?: scopes (listed frbm greatest to least' 

similarity): patrolman, home economist, airport, maintenance chief , kitchen 

Helper, fire fighter, troubleshooter, instniment-maker Helper, electrician 

foremah^y gas plant maintenance foreman, hydroelectric machinery me^anlc. 



transmission mechanic, repair linemanj4felectric meter repairman,', vocational 
^training instriictpr, life guard', ^iife captain, switch. gear repairman, and 
consumeiT; service home economist. 



Volunt^^ Vork > • ^ . ' ^ 



A' study of volunteer wprk (Action, 1974) found that 26% of all women 
surveyed (kad 20% of all men) do some volunteer work. The most frequent 
types of volunteeit work in this survey were: religious work (usher, choir 
memb.er, etc.), 35%; giving direct service, 34%; group leader, \7%; organizer 
or plannat, 14%; fund raiser, 8%; and clerical, 6%. The av^erage weekly time 
en to volunteer work by the women* irr this survey wa^ eight hours. 
An unpublished survey (Ekstrpm & Ebckheed, 1^75) of , adult women's " 
volunteer work found the most frequent activities were: holding an office 
in an organization; teaching ox tutoringrw>olitical act;;Lvities; clerical^ 
work; fund Raising; writin|^for publication;' public speakirfgf and leading 
a cultural, recreational, or youth group. 
Project ACCESS gutveys 

Jn this project, we collected ihfortadtion fXom 155 adult women in 




pre-employment counseling programs in^Chicag^ IL; Dallas, TX; Hackensack, 
NJ; and Oakland, CA., Ninety percent of these women were .age 35 or oldpr; 
half were ctver 45. Seventy-seven percent ti^ere White^ 14% were Black, and 
the remainder represented other lainorities. All held^ high school diploma 
or GED. All had been primarily homemakers (not tegular ly employed for pay 
outside the home) for at least five years;, sixty percent had been home-^ 
makers for 20 years or longer. 

Their most f tequent ,iiomemaking experiences^included: cooking, 94% j 
shopping, 94%; cleaning, 93%; parenting^, 88%; money management, 85%; home 
maintenapce, 83%; home nursing, 79%; horticulture, 79%; and appliance repair, ^ 

37%. . . 

Eighty-two percent had volunteer work and community service experietfce. 

These experiences were in' the areas of:, education, 26%; civic action, 14%; 

' ' * • * 

religion>, 14%; health, 13%; ^citizenship, 10%; politics, 3%; social welfare, 

2%; and recreation, 1%. .Twenty-one percent had received formal training from 

/their community 6r/-volunteer organization. » * ^ 

Most (93%) of these women had previous paid work experience. Rie^ most 
♦ * « • ♦ 

frequent area o{ experience was business, detail-* which involved 47% of the 
group. Twelve percent had education or library work* experience; 11% had 
selling experience; 10% had social service work experience; 8% had personal 
service work experience; 4% ^had done mechanical work; and 3%e>had done 
artistic work. Twenty-one percent of thes.e women had received forfeal on-the- 
job training.' , ^ ^ 

• Thirty-six percent of these^lSS women had received vocatl^onai or 'techxil- 
cal training. Of these > 53% took business or offiice programs, 12% personal 
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services, 11% health, 9% fine arts and hxunanities, and -5% home economics. 
Thirty percent of these 155 women had a college degree. The most frequently^ 
mentioned college programs were: humanities, 17%; education, 16%; business, 
'13%; arid psychology', 12%. 

In this project we aJLsb conducted a survey of 131 adult women (average 
age, 40) who were returning to paid employment.^ Eighty-three percent of 



these women Vere White and 17% were minority. Most were residents of cities 
(40%) or suburban areas (42%).' Almost all (96%) had a high school diploma 
or GED, ,but only 36% held a coll^ege degr^igy Eighty-nine percent had not been 
"regularly employed for pay outside the home" for^five years or more; over 
60% had not been employed fot pay for more than ten years. 

We .asked^ these women about frequent specific experienced in "homemaking 
and paren tipffe, volunteer work and community service, credit and nonqredit 
courses, ^and hobbies**, as we^ as any paid work eicperience.^ As can be seen 
below, these women had prior laming experiences related to many occupational 
groups. 

Experiences related to Agriculture and Agribusiness occupations: - - 



Grdwing flowering plants 
Floral design \ 
Pet care, grooming, or training. 
Landscape design 
La\m maintenance 
^"Vegetable or fruit growing 
Paid work" in agriculture . 

Experiences related to Business and Office occupations! 

Managing household money 
Maintaining home financial records , 
Selecting living quarters . / 
Paid work as a secretary 

Elective .office in a volunteer organization' 



71% 
59% 
53% 
47% 
475? 
43% 
6% 



82% 

■76% 
69% 
65% 
44% 
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Typing, filing, or office work for a volunteer organization . U2% 
Responsibility for .the day-to-day administration of* 

a valunteer organization . . 33% 

Supervision of other volunteers ' ^ 32% 

?aid work as a booWceeper , ♦ | • 28% 

Keeping accounts for a Volunteer organization / 24% 
, Being responsible for the financial management of a . ^ ' 

1 volunteer organization * - ' 22% 

Experiences related to Communications and Media occupations; • 

. Speaking before large groups * | ^ . 33% 

Obtaining and scheduling speakers, performers, or rilms. " 32% 

Photography ' .29% 

Writing or editing a newsletter 29% 

Writing press releases * , , ' 25% 

^ Performing in shows or concerta . ,20% 

Experiences related to Construction occupations: r * 

^ Interior design . ^ 60% 

furniture building jT ■ ' 38,% 

Painting, wallpapering, or setting tile ' 22% 

Carpentry or construction* _ 10% 

Paid work in building or construction ' , , 3% 
' Making electrical repairs . , ' 

Making plumbing repairs ' .2% 

Experiences related to Fine Arts and Humanitie^s occupations: ^ 



^Experiences related to Heralth occupations: 
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Providing home health care ^ '88% 

Caring for an infant > - « 84% 

Giving 'first aid for injuries ' 66% 

Diagnosing childhood diseases ^ « 51% 

Reading in the biological sciences , ^ \ 17% 
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Providing religious instruction , ^ 74% 

Fine arts hobbies (painting, music, etcO . ' 54% 

Reading in the humanities 32% ^ 

Designing clothing ' ' ' 29% 

Creative writing ' , / . 24% 

Learning or maintaining a foreign language 22% 

Credit qr non^credit courses in. the humanities , 21% 
Designing posters , ^ ^ 21% 

Paid •work in the creative or performing arts 17% ^ 

Translating material into English 6% 
Translating material into another language * ^ \, ' 
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Caring for an elderly or htodlcapped family member . £5% 

Credit or noncredit; courses^ in the biological sciences "13% 

Paid work as a nurse ' / 12% 

Experiences related to Manufacituring, Repair, and Techntcal occupations: 

Managing time and scheduling activities } ^ 96% 

^ Setting priorities / ^ - 88%^ 

Crafts (ceramics, stained glass,' etc.) * , . 56% 

Making clothing for children or adults , . 51% 

Assembling children's toys and play equipment 48% 

Training others to work in a volunteer organization 47% 

Repairing furniture . 38% 

• Credit or noncredit courses^in crafts 35% 

Supervising the work of other volunteers 32% 

Paid work in manufacturing . - ^ 23% : 

Reading in the physical sciences , . ^ . > 14% 

Credit or noncredit courses in the physical sciences - ' 12%< 

Furniture f inisjaing/ref inishing ^ 12% 

"Paid work in science or technology .12% 

Paid mechanical or repair work • 5% 

Making small appliadce repairs 2%* 

Experiences related to Marketing and Distribution occupations: 

Evaluating auU purchasing food ' • 100% 

Ev^aluating and purchasing textile items ' ' . . 88% 

Evaluating •and purchasing furniture and appliances 65^ 

Paid work in retail sales 40% 

'Supervising the distribution of printed materials * . 32% 
Selecting, p^^icing, and selling items for a volunteer 

organization ^ ' • /v . - ' -28% 

Organizing a sale 27%= 

Creating adver^^^^^g for an organization^ , . ' .21% 

Experiences related to Personal Service, occupations : 

* 

Cleaning and daring for clothing -97% 

Housecleaning and home maintenance supervision * ,93% 

Providing personal grooming or beauty care*. ^ * 77% 

Paid work' in household service - 20% 

Paid work in cosmetology 6% 

Experiences related to Public Service occupations: 

Listening ^o and advising children in the family " ^ 92%^ 

^Evaluating and selecting educational institutions , 74% 

Evaluating and selecting child care arrangements - 72% 

Referring others to sources of information and assistance 58% 
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Responding to telephone inquiries for information ' > ' 52% 

Counseling individual children or adults . * 40% 

Counseling groups of children or adults , 34% 

Fund raising * ... 32% 

f> Reading in the social sciences ; . 32% 

Conduct ifig a telephone or questionnaire survey , ^ ,30% 

Individual tutoring of children or ad\iits 29% ' 

Working with the elderly 29% 

Paid work as .a teacher , - , * ' 28% 

Credit or noncredit courses in the social sciences • 25% 

Working with the emotionally disturbe'd 24% 

Paid work in social work 22% 

Paid work in a library * ^ 16% 

Experiences related to Food Service, Hospitality, and Recreation occupations: 

Family cooking and baking , 98% 

Participating in individual sports ^ ^ ^ 77% . 

'Organizing family social events and entertainment 61% 
. Doing gourmet cooking * ^ 55% 

/Planning family vacations , travel, ot recreation 52% 

/Doing quantity ccToking or, baking^ for an organizat;Lon ' 50% 

•\Entertaining groups of children ^ . 47% 

Xlamplng hobby ' , 41% 

Paid work- as a waitress \ 32% 

Backpacking or hiking hobby 24% 

Coaching a sport , . ' 24% 

Organizing a volunteer group's dinner or dance " 24% 

Paid work as a cook . 23% 

Arranging organizational or group trips, . 22% 

- Participating in team sports' ^ 22% 

, Paid work as a .travel agent - . -4% 



Experiences related^ to Transportation occupations: ^ 

0 . . 

Providing family transportation 72% 

Driving a. struck, van^ or bus for a, volunteer organization ' 29% 

Supervising automobile maintenance " ' 29% 

Boating or sailing Hobby . ^ ^ ' 20% 

Making automobile repairs ^ 4% 

* ■ * 

Vocational educators and counselors can identify the vocationally-relevant 

experiences of adult women using the Experience Description Summary developed 
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Accrediting Life Experience Learning 



The "purpose of this chapter i/s to describe the methods and materials 
that are used to provide credit for. life experience leamiifg. This chapter 
will emphasize the work that .has been done to accredit women's unpaid work 

V c 

experience* 

k 

It is important to -point out that the crucial part of experiential 
learning" is leamiAg > Two individuals may spend the same amoimt of time 
in an expe;rience, whether in the classroom or outside, but they may leave 

r 

that experience with different amounts of learning. This is the reason , 
that scl^ools* record both grades and credit hours. Most experien£ial learn- 
ing progrtos do not equate the amount of tijne spent in an experience with 
what has been leamJd fro^ that experience. Instead^, these programs tise an 
assessment procedure to identify the breadth and depth of knpwledge whicjj. 

r 

the individual -has Requited, 

t- 

Credit for Prior Learning . . ' * 

* ' ^ 

There are three major ways in which prior experience learning has been 

evaluated for cqllege .credit. These ere:" (1) credit recommen<jiations for 

courses .affered by business, industry, and volunteer organizations; (2^ 

standardirjBd tests, slach as the College Level Examination Pro'gram (CLEP) , 

most frequently used to assess independent study; ana (3) individualized 

assessments, ^ using demonstrations, interviews, or portfolios, to show what 

an individual ha'^ learned and is able to do. Any one of these cAn'be used 
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to assess adult women's life experience learning for credit or course exemp- 
'tlon in 'a vocational education program. Each has its advantages and Jits 
disadvantages. ♦ *- 

Credit recommendations, such as those published by the American Council 
on Education in their National Guide to Credit Recommendations for Non- ^ 
Collegiate Courses , are developed by having a team of educate^, knowledge- 
able about the subject area, visit the course to examine the content of what 
is taught and the standards required. They then determine if the course is 
equivalent to what is taught in colleges and, if so, recommend the number of 
credits to be awarded. The advantage of this technique is that a quick 
course look-up and attendance v^fex^.f ication are all that are required. A 
similar publication. Guide to Educational Programs in Noncollegiate Organiz»a- 
tions , is published by the Siiate University of New York. 

One serious problem with this method is that ,the course is evaluated, 
rather than the individuals taking it. It is impossible to differentiate 
between individuals whose leairning has been outstanding and those who just 
"squeeked ,through. " Also, there are many, many more cpurses offered by 
' businesses an^ vol^un^er ^organizations than it hks been possible to evaluate. 

/ ■ • . ^ • . 

VocatioAal educators may^ wish to contact local businesses and volunteer 
organizations to find out what kinds of courts and training are being of fered. 
If some appear to be Relevant to the vocational education programs, evaluative 
visits might be arranged, yif adults know^that a vocational education institu- 
tion will give them credi^for a course they 'have already completed iu their\ 
workplace or volunteer organization, they are much'^more likely to enroll in/ 
that institution for further education. Examples of courses taught by 



cotranunity groups^, hospitals, and volunteer organizations which haveTjeen re- 
viewed for college credit are: 



City of Albany (NY) 

Department of 'Human Resources 

Contact-Syracuse, Inc. 



Family Day Care Center," 
' Red Hook, NY 

Juvenile Justice Center 'of PA 

Lenox Hill Hospital (NY) 

Literacy Volunteers of CT 

Nat;Lonal Affiliation f6r 
Literacy Advancement 



New York Botanical Gardens 



Young Woman' a Christian 
Association - 



Electronic Servicing 
Life Mana'gement Skills , 

Listening Skills for Telephone Counsel- 
ing and Crisis Intervfentiqji 

Children's Literature , - ^ 

Math and Concept Development 

Science for Children in Family Day Care 



Youth Advocacy* Training 
Motivational Dynamics 
Teaching Training 



Teaching English to Speakers of Other 
Languages ^ 

Teaching Reading a?«fd Writing to Older 
Non-Readers 

Botany 

Genetics ' , . 

^ome Landscaping # 

Plant Morphology ^ 

Finance ' % ' • 

Management / ♦ • • 

Program Development 
Role of Voluntary Leaders 



Vocational educators should be aware that many adults also enroll in 
noncredit courses which offer Ccmtinuing Education Units (CEU's). These 
units are based on the length of time ihvolved in instruction; no analysis 
of content or standards has been r^uijred." While many of these may offer 
instruction that is equivalent to what is taught in vocational education 
programs, th^e is no quality assurance. ' ^ • . ' 

Standardized eliminations, sufch as the CLEP achievement, tests, have • 



\ 



several advantages. ' First / the individual is eaiaiuated, rfther than the 
course. Second; the learning can ha\^been acquired in any one of a variety 
of ways— uoncredit courses; independent study, paid work, br other, life o 
experiedces. Third, there is a common content and standard that Is defined 

by the test outline and scoring procedures. Since this standard is accepted 

/ ' ' ^ ^ 

by^fliany postsecondary institutions, it is not likely to be challenged if - the 

student trans^t^rs credits from one school to, another. The testing process 

_ ' ^'<^ , ' 

is relatively quick and inexpensive, especially when compared' to individual- 

* I \* * 

'ized assessment. However, f or adult women who3.e learning has been from doing 
rather tjian fron^ reading, the content' of these tests ,pres^nts^ some problems* 
The emphasis tends toward the theoretical ani academic areas of posts.econdary? 
educatioii. Also, many kinds of life experience^ea^ing are not currently 
c(^vered by standardized tests. * / / 

^ * Individus^li'zed assessment has the advantage of maximum Iclexibility , '^th 
for the person seeking credit and for the^educational institutioi^. A coun- 
sefof fleets with tlie individual, tevi^Fs^ what s/he has done ./and identifies - 
those experiences which appear to be relevant to the person's educ^tional^ ' 
goals.. The process (written test, demonstration, intfervie^, or portfolio) 
and the content ^bf assessment, are then determined. An asses'smeht agreement* 
is drawn up, and the individual does whatever is necessary to ''satisfy this 
agreement. Faculty members conduct, the assessment using the same standards 
that are required of other students. *If they demde that Che individual has 
learned and can do- the things taught in a regulai^ course, the indivMual is ' 
given' credit for this course and/or is allowed to .begin study ^at an advanced 

* m ' * 

level. ^ 
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The main disadvantage of individualized assessment is that it is time- 
constiming, hflth for the iadividual and the educatiotv&l institution. Many 
schools offer a-^urse to help people prepare for the assessment of experi- 
ential learning; su6h courses can offset the costs of counselor time. Most 

* o ' 

also charge a fee to offset the costs of "time for t4re faculty who do the 
assessment; Because the content "and standards of individualized assessment 
vary from school to school, there may be difficulties in transferring such 
credit>> ^/^ ansf er is usually easier if t^e 'experiential learning, is shown on 
a transcript as equivalent to one or more specif iccourseis. 
Studies Relating Women^s^gkperience to Educational Programs 

There is relatively little information about the educational relevance 

? : , , 

of women *s life experience leafnd^g. j/ , ^ ^ 

. An unpublished survey (Ekstrom & Lockheed, 1975) asked adult women 
id^tify the bomemaMng and Volunteer work experiences fro*6ii7h^ch thS^ had 
learned the most, ^hild care and family f iriancial^management were the home- 
making ex^ii^enc^ where the women learned the^mast. Volun work involving 
holding office in an. organization ot teaching and tutoring were also valuable 
learning experiehcfes. Eighty-one percent of the women in this survey felt 



their volunteer work and homemaklng experiences- were deserving of college 

it' • ■ ( - 

credit... Almost all (9/.5%) felt that a program which gave women academic 
credit for volunteer work and homemaklng ^Ibcperience^would encourage more adult 
women to 'enroll in ^p^st secondary education. , 

Another survey which focused on homemakirig^ skills was j:onducted by Kickse 
(1975). Twenty-four academic institutions were asked to indicate the extent 
to which- ten competency areas were related tTo their curriculum. The^esults 
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are, shown below. As can be seen, all of ti^e competency areas ^cept Goocfs 
and services were^ judged to be e*quivalent to college level courses; seven 
of the ten competency are^s were considered equivalent to course offerings 
at the upper division level. 

Mean Weighted Seores of Homemaking Competencies for Academic Credit 

N 



\ " Competent ^ ^ ' . Credit Level* 

1) .Community resources 1.69 

f{2)' Decision making ' ' l/66 

3) Goal setting^ ' • 1.63 ' 

4) 'Interpersonal relations ■ •» 1.62 

5) Physical environments ' - 1.62 * 

6) .Human development ^4 1.53- . 

7) Understan^ng self ^ vxl.50 

8) — Business and family* finance ^ ^ i 1.21 ^ 

Home health . , ^ 1. 09 

1 10) Goo^^ and -services .94^ ' 

^Credit ^velT Secondary =» 0; Post^econdary* Years 1 '& 2 = 1; 
\ ^ Poscsecondary Years 3^4=2 

To aid in the identification and assessment of women's prior experience 
leatning for college tfredit, Educational Tes-ting Service and the Council of 
National Organizations for Adult Education developed the "I CAN" competency 

lists. These lists are included in the publication, How to Get College Credit 

* ' 
for What You Have Learned as a Homemaker and Volunteer (Ekstrom, Harris, & 

Lockheed, 1977)., This publication outlines a twelve-step process which can , 

be used to ai^rd credit for women's life exp^ience leaigiing; this outline is 



.reproduced as Appendix B. This process vas al^o ^described in more detail in 
Alternative Higher Education (Ekstrom, 1980) . 

Project ACCESS Survey ■ ^ ' 

. - , ' * . . 

As part of the work of Project ACCfeSS, 22 adult women entrolled in voca-r 

tional educafion programs ^irKAata processing, electronics technology, apd 



^medical record technology were asked to complete a questionnaire about the 
skills they had learned through their life experiences. The results , shown 
below, indicate tliat the women had .many prior experiences and skills related 



to their vocational^ educatfion programs. 



Job-Specif ic /Skills Self-Ratings fQV X 
'Nine -Adult Women 'Enrolled in Data Processing 

(Scale: 3 = do well; 2 = do moderately well; 

1 = cannot do easily; 0 = cannot do) 

Ability to: * , • • >. Mean 

Use step-by-step' logical reasoning 2.7 

Carry out oral and written directions of some complexity 2.1 

Learn and apply rules / ' ^ 2.8 

Use problem-solving and decision-making skills 2«6 

Analyze and summarize data 2.4 

Make inferences from data ^ 2.5^ 

D^elop and use charts to describe a program's or DrojecJ:'^ work flow 2.2 

Perform arithmetic operations wtth signed numbeps[ ^ . '2.8 
^o simple algebra » • ' 

l)se a pocBifet 'calculator ' , - 2.9 

Use a typewriter/pomputer terminal * . - 

Think logically ^ . ^ 2.4 

Do mechanical or home repairs . \ % ' .1.2 

Organize a project into its component parts and determine 'Ehe^order 

in which these must be performed 2.6 
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Jot-Specific' Skills Self-'Ratings for 
Nine^dult Women Enrolled in Erectronics fechnoi^gy 

(Scale: 3'= do well; 2 = do moderately v?ell; 

1 = cannot do easily; 0 =» cannot do) 

Ability to: ^ 

Makfe electrical wiring and small appliance repairs 
Identify an electrj^al circuit and its compqaents 
"Make "mechanical ferpairs on household items* 
Care for the equipment used in a home 
Care for ^and make minor repairs on an automobile 
Use cominon^^ hand tools correctly and, safely* 
tJse coinmon^ measuring instruments 

Use safety precautions when working with toyisanS^^ 
. Identify common mechanical drawinjg instrximents 
Make pictotial drawings / ' * ^ 

Convert a pictorial drawing to a* schematic drawing f^^ 
Prepare scale drawings 

Ifientify commonly used house wiring symbols 
Detect potential safety hazards in items 

Identify 'and correctr-safety problems, such as worn wiring ' ^ 
>t Carry o\it oral and written directions of some complexity 
L^m and apply ^les ' 

' -J 

Organize a project into its component parts and determine the order 
in which ythese must be performed 




dures to monitor work quality and quantity 



Develop' and use flow charts 
Establish and maintain pro^ 
Analyze a problem 
%olve a problem 

Do precise and accurate i^etailed work ^ a 
Do a repetitive task following a sef^rocedufe 
Do arithmetic computations ^^^"^^^ ^ ' ^ 
Do stained glass, jewelry, or^ other crafts that involve soldering 
Do arts and crafts that involve etching 

Build a radio, hi-fi, or other electronic items from a kit 
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^ - Job-Specific Skills Self-Ratings for 
Four^dult Women Enrolled in Medical Record Technology 

(Scale: 3 = do well; -2 = do moderately well; 

1 « cannpt do easily; 0 = 'cannot do) 



Ability to: 



Abstract information \5ri.th accuracy 
Code and catalogue or index information 
Recognize and summarize patKlent information 

Demonstrate familiarity with medical terminology K 
Demonstrate a basic knowle^g;fe*^f human anatomy terms 
Spell correctly . » 

Use correct medical terminology for common diseases and injuries 
Define common medical terms 

Use medical dictionaries and other medical terminology references 

l^Feat medical information as confidential 

Do alphabetidal and numerical filing accurately 

Do- precise and "accurate detailed Work 

Carry out oral and written. directions of some complexity 
Learn and aij^ply rule? .* , 

Respect and observe precautions concerning confidentiality of information 



Read, understand, and explain medical consent forms 
U^e a medical library ' \ 

;Work in a hospital, n^jia^ing home, or other'medical setting 

Keep accurate records of health Care 
- Gather information by locating backgrouiid data 
Assist with the maintenance of medical records ^ 
Use a typewriter / 
Develop and maintain current files 
Keep records and prepare reports from them 
Obtain and verify routine information 
Prepare reports containing 'factual data 



Mean 

2.0 
2'. 5 
1.5 * 
1.8 
2.8 . 
1.8 
'1.8 
* 1.5 
2.2 
2.8 
2.5 
2.5 
2.8 
3.0 ' 
2.2 
2.5 
2.2 
1.5 
2.2 
1.5 
2.2 
2,2 
2.0 
2.0 
2.0 
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Chapter IV ' ' ^ * 

\ . ^.f • ' 

t 

A Process to Identify and Credential Life Experience Learning 

\ . , ■ 

The purpose of. this chapter is to outllQ^ an eight-step process which 
has been developed, to help vocational educators Identify and provide credit 
for women's life wperience learning. This chapter is an ovetvies/ of the 
process. The details of the process, including worksheets and examples, 
will be provided in later 'chapters. 

Steps in Identifying and Credentialing Life Experience Learning 
The eight steps of this process are: 

1. Identify the skills, knowledge, and abilities which are taught, or 
assiimed to-be known, in each course in the selected vocational educa- 
tion program. 

The purpose of this^tep is to determine what is taught 
in the program. This information is often already avail- 
able In course or program guides and outlines. 

2. Rank the skills, knowledge, and abilities identified in Step 1. This 

ranking should be- done by the faculty members who teach in the program. 

The purpose of this step is to have the faculty decide 
the relative importance of the skills, knowledge, and' 
at>ilities taught In the program. *Many skills will be 
"minimal competencies," necessary for all students; 
others ufay be less Jjiiportant. 

3. Determine which skilla> knowledge, and abilities will be considered as 
sufficient evidence that the student has mastered the content of each 



course . 



The purpose of this step* is to have faculty determine 
the content and standards for the assessment process. 
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4. Select the assessment procedure(s) for each course and the members of the 
assessment team. Assessment of life experience learning can involve stand- 
ardized tests, teacher-made tests, demonstrations-, simulations, interviews, 
portfolios, or other techniques. 

The purpose of this step is to allow faculty to determine 
the process of assessment and to select the individuals 
best qualified to m^ke the judgments required. 

5. Recruit adult women who are intex^ted in obtaining vocational education. 



The purpose of this ^step is to develop and implement an 
outreach plan to attract adult women who, through their ' 
life experience* learning, may haJvie acquired the skills, 
knowledge, . and abilities necessary for successful com- 
pletion of. the selected vocational education program. 

6. Screen the women, using the Experience Description Summary. Information 

from the screening can be used in two ways: (1) to counsel women about 

vocational education programs, they might enter, and (2) to identify women 

who appear to have sufficient life experience learning to obtain advanced 

placement in the program or credit for certain cou:/ses. 

The purpose of this step i3 to -provide a quick and low 
cost preliminary estimate of how women's skills and 
experiences are related to the vocational education 
program. , 

7. Assess the women and place them in the vocational education program. The 

type of program placement will be determined by the area of experiential ' 

learning. The level of the placement will.be determined from the skills 

and 'knowledge identified' In the assessment p^-ocess. 

The purpose of this step is to provide, after assessment, 
apprppriate course exemption or advanced placement for 
those women who have the necessary skills, knowledge, and 
abilities. ^ . ^ , 

8. Monitor the perfonnance of the women. Obtain information about their 
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continuance in and successful completion of the ^selected vocational edu- 



cation program. This information can be used to improve the screening 

process. It may also suggest ways to restructure courses or programs to 

make them better meet the needs of adult women students. 

The purpose of- ''this step is to collect evidence that will 
show how well adult women do in* the selected vocational 
education programs." This evidence can improve the recruit- 
ment and selection process. It can also be used to demon- 
strate program success to administrators. ^ 

' This process is flexible endugh that it can be adapted to the standards 

and special requirements of any vocational oe ducat ion program. 

< . ■ • 
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• Chapter V ^ 

i Analyzing Vocational Education Programs ^ 

J. . ' 

As indicated in the preceding chapter/ the first three steps of this 
process involve an analysis of £ne vocational education program and its 
courses. It may be' possible too skip these steps if detailed, competency- 
based cours& and program descriptions are already available. Very brief, 
global descriptions of a course or program are of little help, especially 
if these descriptions lack behavioral objectives. , t \ 

Conducting an analysis of a vocational education program is a good 
opportunity for faculty to review the goals of the program and the role ^ 
each required course plays in contributing to these^ goals. This is also » 
a good time to determine how well the program prepares people to meet the 
current needs of local employers.. j 
Identifying Skills 



The process described here to identify and rate the skills, knowledge, 
an(d abilities required in a vocational education program is adapted from 
the job-element technique (Rrimoff,* 1975). This technique emphasizes what 
a person must know and be able to do to.perform^ job satisfactorily. .It 
is similar to what is done by ^vocational educators when they develop a 
competency-jjased curriculum. "-W. ' ^ 

In Appendix *C, you will find a script prepared by 'the Prpject ACCESS 

'di- 
staff for skill identification sessions with vocational educators." As the 

script shows, the course skills were listed on a •chart as the program^ 
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9 

faculty si/ggested them. If the program already has course outlines with 
fieihaviidral objectives 'or competencies, Step 1 can be xjmitted. Use'' the 
objectives or competencies as the skill list for Step 2, 



In Appendix D are some skill description materials* from other voca- 
tional education programs. They include: (1) materials froiiVthe competency- 
based cook/chef curriculum at Waukesha County Technical Institute', including; 
the overview of the program and two aexaiiples of detailed units showing the 
behavioral objectives, learning experience/resources, and evaluation for each 
competency; (2) topics and objectives for a skills and modalities course in 
an occupational therapy curriculum; (3) an introduction, skill, attributes, 
and evaluation statement for the Northern Virginia Community College medical 
record practicum in discharge analysis; (4) a course outline from Milwaukee 
Area Technical College, with instructional units and objectives, for Cold 
>j3rpe Paste M^eup; (5) one page from a Competency Record form in Automechanics 
used by the Schoolcraft Community College District. Although ^he purpose of 
this record is to improve articulation between-, secondary and postsecondary 
vocatioivdl education institutions, ±\ could also be used as a set of 
competencies in an experienti^ learning program; and (6) part^of a checklist 
of the competencies taught .in the taechanical design program at Waukesha 
County Technical Institute. Th"6 purpose of this checklist was to determine 



4iow program competencies related to the skill expectations of area employers. 
It could, however, be adapted for use in an experiential learning program. 
Itating the Skills ^. > 

y 

-After the skills (or competencies or behavioral ^j actives) for each 
required course in the vocational education program are identified, a second 
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program faculty meeting i^s needed* At this meeting/ typed copies of the 

skill list fVjOm the first session and skill rating sheets are distributed. 

The script prepared by the Project ACCESS Staff for rating sessions*, and 

a sample rating sheet, also .appear .in Appendix C. 

* • • * 

The raterl are asked tp judge the importance of each skill in deter- 

mining if an individual should receive credit for, .or be exempted from, 

this course. The following scale is used: 

3 = Necessary for every student; a minimal competency 

•2 » Desirable; most students should be able to do this 

1 = Limited relevance; may "be useful if stuHent goes 
on to take more advanced courses or works in 
certain specialties 

Not relevant for this program. - 
After the ratings are made, the average score for each" skill can be 
•computed. 

Deciding on Creldit-for-Experience Requirements • y 

After the average score ^f or each skill in a course has* been computed, 
the mdainalyxequirements for awarding credit can be determined. The decision- 
making process can be simplified by pointing out that any skill* with' a rating 
of 2.5 or higher was considered Necessary and a minimal competency by the 
majority of raters. Similarly, a skill with a rating of 2^.0 was considered 
Necessary or Desirable by the majority of, raters. 

On the next p^ge you will find a summary of the skill ratin/ foirm for 
respiratory therapy workers. Note that this summar^* is based on ratings 
•which, were obtained from nine vocational educators as part of ProjectSACCESS. 
These ratings are examples and' should not be used as normative standards 
because of the small nufaber of" individuals involved. * ' • 



Respiratory Therapy^ Worker Skills^ 

Itemst with Highest Ratings for Advanced Placement/Course Exemption 

(Ratings of 2.5 or higher) 

■ , ^ ' / ' . 

Average 'rating 

ABILITY TO: . » ; ^ 

# • 

1. 'Carry out oral dnd written directions 

of some complexity . . ^ 3.0Q. 

2. Perform bas;L.e life support functions ' * , " 3.00 * 

3. ' Translate information and facts to a level ' • 

* appropriate for an individual's background ' \ . , 

and experience ' * ' '2.67 ^ 

4. Show compassion for those with problems - • • 2.67 

5. Deal with people * 2.67 

6. Communicate effectively with patients • '2.67 

7. Follow orders and accept supervision ^ * 2.67 

8. Establish rapport with individuals of 

diverse backgrounds ' ^ 2.67 

9. Use common pulmonary terms and symbols "2.67 

10. Describe the anatomy and physiology of ^ - * * 

the car di,ovasdular -system ^ , » 2.67*** * 

11. Describe the .anatomy and physiology of 

-ihe respiratory system 2.67 * 

12. Use aerosol therapy 2.67' 

13. Use simple oxygen 'd^ivery systems 2.67 

14. Determine the urgency of a problem and ^"^IK^ 

\^ handle it' appropriately * ' ^ 2.67 

15. Recognize and deal with medical emergencies ^ 2.67 ' 

« f 

16. Think and behave rationally when dealing 

with an emergency , . 2.67 

17. Care for and maintain the materials* anda 

equipment used in respiratory therapy .2.6^ 

18. Observe safety precautions in u8*ing \ 
equipment and'medicine 2. '67 



• .Chapter VI ' 
' * Planning the Assessment ' * 

In this chapter, we will discuss selecting the best^^ssessment method 
to dete^rmine If adult women have leartled, through their life experiences,, 
skills taught In a vocational educat4pn program. This activity -Is Step 4 
In the process outlined In Chapter IV. ^ * 

Appropriate assessment of experiential ifeamlng Is especially lnq)o^tfant 

for women and minorities. In ,t-he past. Inappropriate requirements and/or 

tests^ sometimes limited access to vocational education for these groups. 

» 

FoQuslng assessment on the skills and competencies actually taught in the 
course helps to inci/ease sex equity. 

Sel^ting an Assessment Method *^ ^ q - ^ . ^ 

Ther^ are many different ways to decide if a person already knows the - 
thlng8~~taught in a given vocational educati^', pro^^am. ~ According 1:0 Dgvls^ ~ 
and Knapp (1978) , the assessment methods most commonly used in experlentlM 
learning programs in public two-year colleges, ^d the,,*perc^ntage of ^^these 
colleges using each method^are: 'performance^ tests, 96%; product assessment, 
84%; objective tests, 84%; interviews, 80%; portfolios, 68%; essay examina- 
tlons,. 68%; and simulations^, 56%. ' 1 - >• 

The percentages shown total more than 100% because most colleges use 
several different methods for assessing prior experl^nce^ learning. The 

exact method, or set of methods, to be used for a particular course depends ^ 

• • • . • 

on the kinds of skills and competencies that were ^den^ if led in Steps 1-3. 
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Other typ^s of assessment fo| experiential\iia««nl^g, in addition to^ these, 
can \>e found in Knapp and Shlron (1975) 

^« Performar)x:e^ Tests—A performance ts^t is one that. "evaluates a 
^ person's ability to carry out|or execiitlB an action,' process, or task" 

(Fletcher & Clark, 1977). ^^^^ ^ pey^son demonstrates .a skill, s/he is ^oixi% 
what Is required in a perfoirma^ce tkst. Examples of common performance tests 



are typing tests in secretarial! science , simulated clinical situations in ^ 

. . ' \' li7/ - ■ - , ^ .-• ^ 

^ allied health, or assembling an,, ^ixgine in automobile repair. It is important 
that a performance test be comp^hensive (include all '<asf>^c^:s of the real*- 
life situation) and that itVba a^ ^uch like the real-life situation as 
ppsdible. Systematic procedurea^ such .as ratings, are used to observe and 
record behavior during the A)erf ormance.^^ 

Several estamples o^^er formalize as^dssment are given by Fletcher and' . 
t Clark,*^ They include: ■ * • • 

\ ' ' ' ' ' ^ ' 

\ 1) Classroom Parformance^of-Chil^-CareJTraineks * 



« Observations of teaching, by two assessors, using a 
' , chefckllst to identify competencies. • 

< - * ^ ' 

2) Alcoholism Counseling $ 

Observations by use of a one-way mirror or videotape ^ 
of actual counseling* * * ' " 

o ' 3) Medical Laboratory Technology * ' ^ 

''^ I - • ' 

ObservatiQjji of performance, of a set of laboratory 
jte^ts on prepared ^>samples in areas of hematology, 
urinalysis, serology, coagulation, etc. , 

\ 

4) Food Preparation ^ * * ^ A 

» • 
A specific situation is given, the student is asked ^ 
to prepare a shopping list, purchase the items needed, 
and theiv prepare the actual meal. &5>aluation is made 
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of the Items purchas^, food preparation techniques • 
^ \ used, and the final product. 

5) Fprelgn Languag'e , Speaking 

Face-tor-f ace conversation with one or two raters for 
/ . ^20 to 25 minutgao^^An 11-polnt scale Is used to rate 

• „^ the perfonaa^ce. . ^.^ » 

r Sharon (1977) gives a detailed example "of'"'a*'perfonna;ice test In data . / 

processing which requires the Individual to use a sortejc to make a numerical 

sort. The individual is observed as havlng^ dox^e, or not done, thirteen key' 

steps correctly. In another example, Sharon describes a performance test 

for a secretai:^al science program which requires the preparation of a letter 

* ' * * 

of a'djustment for an incorrect order, ^our major criteria for evaluating 
such a letter are given*, as well as a saiiq)le acceptable response. -T^ ' 

^ The chief advantage of a -perf ormance test is its clear 'and direct rela- 
tionship to the objectives of a vocational education program.^A major problem 
is deciding on the criteria by which the performance will be evaluated._^^ 



Contact the Clearinghouse for Applied Performance Testing (710 S.W. Second 
Avenue,* Portland, OR 97204) for a list of available performance tests. 

♦ Product ass^ssment~This is closely related to performance testing. 
The difference is that, instead of observing and' rating the entire perfor- 
mance o;r demonstration, only the final result or end product is assessed., 
In the example above about food preparation, product assessment would involve 
rating only the quality of the products purchased and t?he quality of the meal 



produced. Product assessment is often the best choice when the skill state- - 
ment deals with the ability to create, dfesign, or make an item. 
^ Churchill (1977) has described a model for product assessment in the 



visual Arts. The student is asked to present work to be evaluated. The 
materials are evaluated on three criteria:^ (1) over-all quality of work; 
(2) depth of work — ^using related material produced over a period of time to 
show the student's way of thinking, working, and producing; and (3) breadth 
of work--shoxid.ng t\ye range of problems, ideas, and media undertaken. 

Using product ^assessment instead of performance assessment is appro- 
prlate and can save faculty time if only the end result of the performance 
is important. As with performance tests, good evaluation criteria are ^ 



important 

• Objective Tests — These are the familiar multiple-choice examinations. 
They may be standardized, ^developed and based on a national sample, such as 
the College Level Examination Program (CLEP) tests, or locally-made, such a^ 
the end of the 'course exam. , 

The standardized objective test has the advantage of showing that the 
individual not- only meets tl^^si^ndards of a given vocational education 
program, but also meets external standards that are accepted by other col- 
leges. The disadvantage is tfhat the content of the standardized objective 
test may emphasize different things than does the local course. ^^"^^ 

A locally-made objective test can be usejl as a "challenge exam." Any- 
one who thinks s/he already knows what is taugKt in the course asks to take 
fche test. This "challenge exam" is graded by the regular course instructor 
using^the same standards required of students taking this as an "end of 
course" test. 

The problem with either stype of objective test is that many kinds of 
vocational education competencies are best demonstrated by performance. In 
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'3L recent discussion of competency testing in the NCME's Measurement in Edu- 
cation (Ebel and Livingston, 1981), Samuel Livingston pointed out that most 
teaching for health professionals is "hands on." He argues that it is more 
appropriate to ask an X-ray technologist to position a patient correctly aijkd 
7then observe the p^erformance than it is to ask the '^technologist to recognize 
a verbal description of the correct position. 

• Intervie^ — As Pendergrass, Stutz, and Reilly (1977) observed, 
interviews serve different functions at different colleges. Some interv^iews 
verify experiences or diagnose problems; these are relatecj to assessment but 
are not s^ctually part of it. 

In an assessment interview, ^s in other forms of assessment, it is 
important to establish criteria and standards. It is also necessary to 

\ 

determine the content of the interview and to develop rating scales oi: other 

recording procedures. The form of the interview may be that of an oral 

examination, ~a-one-to-^one 'interview, a panel int-erview,. or a leaderless group 

f 

discussion. * 

■ 

The interview is especially useful in measuring knowledge of leadership 
techniques, according to Pendergrass, Stutz, and Reilly. Another advantage 
of the interview is its flexibility. It allows interviewers to obtain 
inform^ion about competencies that may not have been- anticipated b^ore 
the intervij^. The interview is also useful in evaluating attitudes and 
values. * , . • - 

A prototype interview for assessing competence in*the leadership of a 
volunteer organization is given ,in Pendergrass, Stutz, and Reiiry. These 
authors alsc/supply a .copy of the rating scale that is used by Metropolitan 
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State University with this interview. Sharon (1977) provides sample inter- 
views in data processing and in criminal and constitutional law. 

• Portfolios — A portfolio is a bolder of information about a student's 
past experiences and accoiriJ)lishments. The development df a portfolio for 
the assessment of prior learning is^ process which c^n heJLp the student 
become much more aware of the educat:ional relevance of these experiences. 

Aft excellent resource, (fescribing the portfolio process in detail, is 
Knapp's Assessing Pyior Learning - A GAEL Handbook (GAEL, 1977). We will" 
not* attempt to duplicate the information from that publication here. The 
Handbook and other related material may b^ obtained by contacting the Council 
for the Advancement of Experiential Learning (Lakefront North, Suite 300, 

0 

Columbia, MD 21044). 

Because the development of a portfolio is a new kind of assessment 
experience for most students, many colleges offer a special course to help 
studefits^construct their portfolio and prepare for its assessment. • According 
to DaviL and Knapp (1978), 44% of public two-year colleges giviS^r^cjedit 
course that includes portfolio preparation for experiential learning assess- 
ment, and 32% provide a noncredit course, workshop, or seminar to assist 
students in preparing port^plios for evaluation. , 

• Essay Examinations — These are another f miliar form of assessment.^ 
Many vocational educators use essay examinations as an end-of-course test. 



These examinations, using the same standards, can become challenge exams 
for credentialing prior experience learning. The'^ use of challenge exams 
was. discussed in the earlier section on objective tests. 

. Essay examinations, like objective tests, have the limitation of being 
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verbal rather than performance and product oriented. They measure writing 
ability as well^as the skill 'and knowledge being assessed. Despite ttiis 
problem, many colleges continue to use essay tests to assess experiential 
learting^s probably because they are so familiar to both students asad faculty. 

The essay test is, of course, especially appropriate for measuring 
written communication skills. 

• Simulations or Situational Tests — These are really a special form 
of performance test. They are used when it is impossible* to have the 
performance done in a "real-world" situation. For example, in assessing a 
student's counseling' skills, it is important to see how s/he deals wit^h 
several specific types of problems. Observing for many, many hours might 
be' necessary before all the kinds of problem^ would arise. It is easier 
to have a faculty member act the part of someone seeking counseling and 
create, or simulate, the kinds of problems to be observed. Similarly 
observing a student making automobile repairs or working J.n a hospital 
laboratory may not be sufficient to ^te€ermine if they can. cope with certain 
unusual problems. Creating simulated problems to be solved provides a 
better way of ensuring that the assessment covers all the Important skills. ^ 
Good Practice / 

The principles of good practice in assessing experiential, leaimlng have 
'been described by Willingham (1977). As he points out> assessment should 
employ method^s that fit the character of the learning. He provides detailed 
liif ormation about methods to ensure that experiential learning assessmelits 
are .valid and reliable, and that the learning acceptetf'^ets th6 standards 
of t^e cbllege.' ^ * - 



^ \-^- ^ ^ Chapter VII ^ 

Recruiting the Women 

In recent years, adult women have become a large proportion of the post- 
secondary education population. For this reason, many colleges and vocs^tional 
institutions have begun special efforts to reach these potential students," 
Programs to recruit adult students require different kinds of outreach than 



those used to recruit students from secondary schools. Radio ^ TV, and news 
paper announcements are often effective in interesting adults in vocational 
education programs. ^ 




One good way to reach arfolt students is through educational and career 
information services for adults , "sometimes called educational brokering 
programs. These services operate in independent community agencies, such as 
counseling services and libraries, as well as through postsecondary institu- 
tions. A directory. Educational and Career Information Services for Adults , 
is available from the National Center for Educational Brokering (1211 
Coiinecticut Avenue, NW, Washington, DC 20036)./ 

Mdny adults enroll*in postsecondary education to get a new job or to 

advance in a current job. As dhown below (Boaz, 1980), these reasons differ 

by race and by sex. . , ^ 

■ White ■ Black 

Male - Female Male Female 

Cn«7,499) Cn-8,240). '(n=404)' im&27) 

Get a new job 10.1% - 11.6%. 21.7% 21.2% 

Advance in a c;Lurrent job 53.4% 31.2% 45.2% 41.8% 
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Adults fail ta participate in learning activities^ according to Charner 
(1980), because pf three factors: 

• Situational factors, such as: Costs ^ 

Home responsibilities 
Job responsibilities 
Lack of time 

• Social7Psyc*hological factors, such as: Family or friends disapprove 

Lack of confidence in ability 
Lack of interest ^ 



• Institutional' factors, such as: 



Low self-concept 

Course scheduling 

Financial support restrictions 

Full-time ^attendance requirement 

Inadequate counseling 

Lack of information on courses . 

Lack of information on financial 
•V assistance * o 

' • ^ Too much red tape 

^ While vocational educators can do little about the sijtuational and social- - 
psychological factors', they can take steps to remov,e any institutional factor 
that limits the attendance of adult students. * - ^ , 

Displaced Homemakers , • , 

Displaced homemakers comprise one of the largest groups of women prepar- 
ing for a return %o paid' work. Th^se are women who have de^voted themselves 
to their families, and liave not^ been regularly employed outside of the home,, 
for a number of years. Suddenly, however,^ because of the death of th^r 
spouse, 4ivorce, or other changes, they must take on the financial "^responsi- 
bilit^ for themselves and, often, for their children. Many wish to obtain 
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vac-ational education or job retraining before they begin to look for jJaid 
employment. ' ^ - - '* , 

Disp laced "ho^Jfemaker 'centers provide counseling and other programs to 
help, these women. Many centers are interested in developing specif^.c skill 
tra: ^ ^g programs in cooperation with local vocational education institutions. 
To learn the names and addresses of displaced homem^ker centers in your axea/ 
write to the Displaced Homemaker Network (7S5 Eighth Street, NW, Washington, 
DC ^20001). \ . 

Two publications that can help vocational educators learn more about 

displaced honiemakers and how to work more effectively with them have been 

developed by Project Second Look. These publications are available from the 

I 

U.S, Government Printing Office. They are: ' ' 

• Resource Guide for Vocational Educators and Planners 

\ 

' GPO //065-000-00010-5 ■ / ' $2.25 

• Vocational Counseling for Displaced Homemakers ^ Manual . 

GPO #065-000-00020-2 $2.25 
Counseling Prcxgrams for Re-En try Women 

There »are two organizations that have been especially active in develop- 
ing counseling programs and materials for adult women. ^ One group. Catalyst, 
has a National NetworK^of Local Resource Centers. These centers provide , 
*dareer counseling, educational counseling, e&^loyment services,* and/or similar 
programs or services for women. A list of the Catalyst Network Centers may 
te obtained without 'charge from Catalyst (14 East 60th Street, New York, NY 
10022). . ' ^ ' •>■• 

The second group, Wider Opportunities for Women, has published k 
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National Directory of Women's femploymegt Programs * This directory, which 

# 

gives detailed information about 140 programs, is available for $7.50 from 
Wider Opportunities for Women (1511 K Street, NW, Suite 345, Washington, DC 
20005). r - 

Ads and other materials about your program placed In, centers like these 
may attract many new studenta. *' " ' ^ 

Women's Centers in Colleges and Vocational Education Institutions 

Because of the recent increase in the number of women in postsecondary 

education, many colleges and technical schools have established women's 

centers. Programs and services offered by such centeTrs Include, according ^ 

to a survey of women's access to occupational education (Eliason, 1977): 

• Counseling and Testing 'Placement Programs for 

. Cooperative Work-Study 
Learning Skills • . ' ' - ' ' ^ 



Tutorial assistance 
Catch-up programs 



• Special Programs for Women 
• Women's studies 
< Re-entry programs 



• Alternative Study an4 Credit 

for Life Experience. • Student and Community Service 



• Nont:caditional Program' • 

Training • ' Noncredit courses 

• Short Term Skills Training 



Commtinity outreach , 
Noncredit courses ' 
Child care services 



. If your institution does not have a center of this ^yp^, organizing 

• • . ^ / 

one may help to attract more adult* women students. 
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Chapter VI]^ 
I Screening and Assessing.. 

In this chapter, we will explain how vocational educators can screen 
woman who apply for experiential learning ere We also ^plain who can 

and how to handle assessment costs.' These activities are Steps 6 and 7« 
Screening Applicants for Experiential Learning Credit 

One major concern in developing and conducting the try out of Broject 
ACCESS was to provide vocational educators with a quick and low-cost way of 



.screenihg individuals^ who seek credit for their prior experience learning. 

To do th£s, we developed an Experience Description Sgnnnary. The purpose of 

<« 

this instrument is to reduce the' amount of counselor and faculty time (and 
associated co^ts) requiTed to review the experience lof people who are not 

. ■ ■ . •» . k ^ 

likely to meet institutional standards for this type of credit., We suggest 

^ V . ' 

9 

its use as Step 6 of the, process. . . - 

• - % 

The Experience Description Summary, h^s two part^: (1) a section in 

^ . ' ^ *^ 

which women show the kinds of life experiences they have had. This section 

is self-scoring and allows the women to relate their experiences to twelve 

Occupational Clus((ers; and (2) a section where the women rate their experi- 
» \ * • 

ence and skills for specific vocational -education areas. The list of skills 
developed in -Steps 1-^^^ould be inserted in^the Experience Description 
Summary as the Part 2 rating list. Additional prototypre, materials for. this 
second section have beep prepared from th^^rojec-t ACCESS research^ however, 



these skill lists jaay not be, appropriate for a given vocational education 
prdgram.^ 

addition to using, it as a screening instrument, the Experience 

Description Summary can be used by a career counselor to provide occupa- 

tional and educational guidance to re-entry women. For example, a woman 

whose experience is more extensive in a program area other than the one 

for which the screening is being done may be counseled to explore programs 

in her area of greatest experience. 

If a frequent pattern of knowledge gaps occurs among adult women who 

are interested in a given program area, the vocational education institution 

may want to develop^ special program to meet this need« - 

Vocational .education institutions may also wish to contact busihesses 

« 

and industries in their area about developing experientially-based employ- 
ment j>rograms« (See the companion volume. Making Experience Count Un Sex 

' 

Equity Programs , for more information about this.) The skill lists from job 
applicants can be used to identify knowledge gaps that can be met oy the 
vocational education program^ Two programs of this type for management 
training have been operated at Goucher College and Northeastern* University. 
In these prograiiis, the women identify their experience and' skills and the 
employer identifies the skills required in the job. Special courses are 
then designed to help f he women obtain th^ additional skills to enter these 
management jobs. c ' > 

Other types of programs help women use their experiential learning, both 
on and of f the job, as part of a degree program. One such program for women 
in banking gives credit for experiential learning and for courses in the 



workplace; the colleges then provide addititmal evening courses, as needed^ 
to help the wanen meet the degree requirements* 
Who Does the Assessing? 

According. to Davis and JCnapp (1978) , 72% of public two-year colleges 
assigi^one faculty member with expertise in the learning area to be respon- 
sible for experiential learning assessment; 44% use outside experts, such a? 
"skilled workers in the learning area; 36% use two or more faculty members' 
with expertise in the learning- area; and 20%* use a faculty committee f rom^ 
the department or program most closely relate^ to the student's Experience. 
Pr^aring Assessor Evaluation Aids ^ 

Assessors are usually given some materials to guide them in their 
decision-making. In public two-year colleges, Davis and Knapp found that 
80% supplied a .statement of institutional policies and practices regarding 
experiential learning; 60% pro^^ded geheral guidelines for assessment and 
evaluation; 44% held professional developm^t workshops in assessment ;» 36% 
had criterion-referenced standards in some areas^^nd 28% had a detailed 

, : ' / i 

assessment handbook. * 

The key here is "don^t reinvent the wheel." We suggest that.you con- 
tact the CounciX for the Advancement of Experiential Leamirtg (Lakefront 
North, Suite 300, Columbia', MD 21044)^ to find o^t which of their member 
institutions already has experiential learning "assessment programs in your 
ar6a(s) of interestr Abcordlng to Eliason (1977), the Cen^r for Alter- 
native Studies at North Shqre ^Community CoUeg^ (Beverly, MA) operates 
an exemplary program thSt provides women with credit for their life^experi- 
ence learning- 

r 
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7 The chart belov^i^hows some of the materials that you can get through the 
ERIC system, to help you evaluate experiential learning, 

> a t. 

^ ^ Representative Experiential Assessment .Materials 

Available Through ERIC ' 



Subject /Program Area 


Source ^ 






ED# 


lo U UU U J. 11 {3 


Berquist, et al, (1974) 




VT\ 
CaU 


093 


96& 


Coastline' Community College (1979) 




17.6 


836 * 


AdmlnisJtrative Secretarv 


Coastline Comntunlty College 


(1979) 


ED 


176 


837 




Berquist , et al,.^ (1974) ^ 






093 


966 


& Marketing - 


Coastline Conmiunity Coljege 


(1979) , 


ED 


176 


834 


Data Processing ^ 


Berquist, et al, (1974) - 




ED 


093 


966 




Sharon (1977) 




ED 


148 


843 


Dav Care 

Dental Auxiliaries 


Berquist, et al* (1974) . 
Knapp (1977) 




ED 
ED 


093 966 
ll4|_J^5-^ 


Electronics Technology 


Berquist, et al, (1974) 




ED 


093 


966 
^835 


General Office Practice 


Coastline Coiranunity College 


(1979) 


ED 


176 


Health Administration 


, Kleppick (1979) 




ED 


176 


626 


Human Se^jrice Worker 


Duncan (1978) 




ED 


169 


972 


Law Enforcement 


Sharon (1977) 


J 


ED 


148 


843 


Management ' » 


Berquist, et al. (1974) 




ED 


093 


966 


Personnel Associate^ 


. Coastline Community College (1979) 


.ED 


176 


838 


Police Science * 


Berquist, et al. (1974) 




ED 


093 


966 


Retail Managem^t 


Knapp^977) 




ED 


148 


845 


Sales & Marketing 
Management p 


Coastline Coiranunity College 


(1979) 


ed' 


176 


839" 


Secretarial Science 


Berquist, et al. (1^74)^ ^ 




ED 


093 


966 




Sharpn C1977) 




ED. 


r48 


843 • 


Travel Agency 
Operation 


Coastline Coiranunitj/ College 


(1979) 


ED 


176 


840 



Jfomen's Studl^ 



•Sackmary & Hedrick (1977) 



ED 155 ?08 
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'The College Level Examination Program. (CLEP) incudes subject matter 



,1^ 

tests in: 



Education 

English Literature 
and Composition ^ 

Foreign Languages 

History , 

Mathematics 



^ Meflical Technology 
Money and Baking 
Nursing 

Sciences ^ 
' Social Sciences 



Accounting 

Business ^Managemen t 

Data Processing 

Dental Auxiliary 
E'ducati(ifi" 

Economics 

The American Council on Education's (1979) National Guide to* Credit Recom- 
mendations for Noncollegiate Courses describes courses offered by over 80 ' 

> 

businesses , industries, and volunteer Qrgamizations, and gives credit recommen- 
dationd f or^ each course. A-slnntlar book^^. the X?uide\to Educational Programs in 
Nottcolleglate Orj^iizatlons > » is putft.ishfed by the 'Sta*^ University of New York's 

/Program on^oncoilegiate Spc{ni39re<i.^s'truction. . ' ' . 

•{^ Albert Clfelupsky of. the:Ame^ican Institutes for Research (P.O. Box 1113, 
Palo Alto, OA 94302) i^ currently pre^parine, HlAder. contract with the U.S. 
Department of Education, tefet packages .!^ 14'ar&a&"of vocational education., * 



These are: 



Agriculture 

Agricultural Chemicals 
Applicator /Technician 

Farm^^ipment Mechanic 

Business and Office 
Computer Operator 

Word Processing 

Sp*ecialist • 
^ / 



Distributive Education 

Fcfod l^arketing and ' 
Distribution • 

Hotel/Motel Front Office j 



Health 

Dental Assistant 

Physical Therapy 
Assistant 

4 

Home EconomdLcs 

Fashion/Fabrift ^Sales 
and Sewing 

Food Services ^ 



, ^ech^nlcal 

^ « 

. . Electronics'* Technician 

Water /W as tewate r 
T§chnician 

\ .Ttade and Industry 
Carpenter 
deisel Mech^ic 
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According to Chalupsky and Appleby (1981), the test packages include "not 
only paper and pencil infoinnation tests .and performance measures but also 
a set of measures reflecting work habits and job-relevajat skills." We 
anticipate that these test packages will be most helpful in assessing prior 
experience learning in thkse areas' of vocational education. 

. Cost of Assessing Expeirientjal Leankng 

Most colleges charge a fee to students to offset the cost of faculty^ ^ 
time and ;Loss of tuition income. According to Davis and Knapp (1978) , about 
24% of public two^-year colleges charge a fee based on the number of credits 
requested by thq student, and another 24% charge a fee based on the number 
of credits awarded to the student. The average fee based on requests was 
$11.78 per credit;. the average fee based on awards was $78.76 per credit. 
Approximately 10% of public two-year colleges charge a flat fee (average: 
$120.87) for .assessment. Another 10% charge a fee based on the amount of 

-time spent by the assessor (-average: $15.50 per hour). Only 5% of public 
two'-year colleges did not charge an assessment* fee. 

Some colleges pay faculty assessors on aja overload basis, typically $20 
to $30, according to Stanley (198Q). Others consider assessing to be part 
of the normal work load. , 
An Example of a Prototype Experiential Learning Assessmeht 

> ' r 

In Proj^ect ACCESS, we asked ^ocational^ educatprs to identify the skills 
and abilities needed in several programs and to ra|:e the ^portance of these 
in selecting people who might receive advanced placement or cours^' exemption. 
(Thia is similar tp Steps 1-3.) The highest rated experience indicators for 
possible advanced placement in a cook/chief program were: 
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<" Experience in -quantity food preparation . 
Experience in catering for small parties 
Paid work as ,a cook ' 

Experience in gourmet /international cooking ^ 
< The following skills and abilities were rated as Necessary for advanced place- 
ment in a cook/chef program: ^ . , * ^ 
Ability to: 

Produce a quality food product , ^ 

Prepare appetizers, canapes, and hors d'oeuvres ' 

Prepare egg and breakfast dishes 

Prepare fruit products " 

Prepare salads and salad dressings 

Prepare sauces and gravies ^ ' 

Prepare potatoes, rice, and pasta 

Prepare vegetables ^ 
Prepare seafood products 

Prepare sandwiches ♦ * - 

Prepare garnishes for food 
Work with left-over fobds 

Use the basic tools of bulk food preparation ^ 
Use weights and measures accurat^iy 

Apply safety rules in the use kitchen equipment / 
Meet sanitation and safety requirements 
* Recognize menu teirminology and use it correctly 
Set priorities \ 

Work under pressure ^ ^ ^ 
The individual whoy!ias experience in one or more of the four ar^s identified 

' woulT*^ given ^he opportunity to demonstrate the 19 specific skills^ These 
skills suggest a performances test type of assessment with a product test 

• . component • 
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The assessment might involve asking the individual to develop, a menu 
and prepare a meal including all o^r most of thg* items (appetizers , ' egg 
dishes, salad, potatoes, seafood^ sandwiches, and garnishes) from ingredi- 
ents supplied, including leftovers*' The assessors would rate^the perfor- 
mance on the level of quality shoxro in using tools, using weights- and 
measures accurately, applying safety rules, meeting sanitation re^quireme^ts 
and working under "pressure* At^he end of meal preparation, = the qiTality of 

the food products would also be rated. A written test might be u9ed, in 

t, * 

addition, to d'fetennine if the individual cftmld-recognize menu terminology. 
\a separate performance test Involving weighing and measuring specified 
amounts of various food prbducts could also be developed. 

Two examples of' the types of rating scales that could b^ used in this 
prototype assessment are included in Appendix £# 



Chapter IX 



Monitoring and Eva^ating 



. ■ ■ ^ • O • 

The "results of the assessment (Step 7) will identify those women wha^ 
have the experience and skills necessary for advanced placement in- the 
program or for course exemption^ As these women continue in the vocational 
education program, we encourage counselors and faculty to monitor and review 
tltfeir perfdrmance* There are two reasons for doing this: (1) to identify 
and correct any problems in the process ^tff credentialing prior experience 
learning, and (2) £o determine 'if individuals who receive credit for experi- 
ential learning perform as well in theip other courses as io traditional 

r # 

Students. ' 

Review and Revision of the^Program 

At th^ end of each term, the individual responsible for the prior 
experience learning program"^ should collect three types of Information: 

1. Did the students who obtained experiential learning credit complete 
* , the course/program or drop out? If these students did not complete 

the course /program, was their course performance satisf actoiry ot 
unsatisfactory when they-4ropped out? 

2. What is tfte instructor 's over-all rating of the cpurse/program per- 
"^formance of each experiential learning student? (This can be the 

course grade or a .satisf actory /unsatisfactory rating.) If poss-ible, 
' .this information shduld be obtained for all students in the course/ 
program, tq^llow comparisons. ' 

3» For the experiential learning students, instructors-^thould also be 
asked to provide ratings on the specific skills idenjiified in 
.Steps 1-3 on which the assessment was based. This rating should be 
satisf actory /unsatisfactory /no chance to observe. 

High attrition rates for students who entered the prqgram with 
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experienAialJ^am credit suggests a problem. If course performance^ was 
unsatisfactory at the time of drop-out, the assessment may be inappropriate, 
^llowing students to enter the program who do not have all of the necessary 

skills for the' more advanced courses. High drop-out rates for students* who 

• » ^ , ^ ^ ^ / ' 

are performing well in tt^eir courses suggests that they are abl6 to enter 

the job market without completing ^the- degree or program. It may be that a 

\ 

special "short-cut'^ program aimed at job market entry can be designed for 
Students like these. 

Comparison of the over-all performance of students with experiential 
learning credit, by themselves or with other students in the course or pro-, 
gram, will show if the experiential learning group Is providing above average 
average, or unsatisfactory students. 

If ""the experiential learning program is not producing students who are* 
at least average in tjheir course/program performance, the specific s^kill 
ratings should be reviewed. This will identify the particular skills that 
are problem areas. Interviews with faculty can help to determine the way 
'in which the student's sldllls are inadequate. If the skill is being us^d in 
the advanced course in a way very different from what is involv.ed in the 
assessment, the assessi&ent task may need to be revised. 

Interviews with instructors of unsatisfactory students may result in 
the suggestion of additional skill requirements. I£ this occurs, it is 
impo;iftant to determine if 'the skill is appropriate for the program or if 
the faculty member holds unreasonable expectations. 

A pattern showing- specif ic skill problems, whether among students 
selected, on the basis 'of experiential learning or those .selected by 



traditional tedhniques, suggests the need ipv improved course or program 



design. 



If the experiential learning students ^re above average in their course 
wdrk, the vocational education institution wil^l^probably wish to expand the . 
use of this technique to additional program areas. 

If your vocational education prograj -is using the Experience Description 
Summary to screen students seeking exff^iential learning, credit, it is impor- 
tant to ke^p records on this," as well. There should be a positive relation-' 
ship between the students' experience and self -ratings ancl obtaining credit 
for life experience learning. That is, students who rate 'themselves highl]^^^^^ 
(mostly 3*s) on the scale for a vocational education prdgrdm should receive 
more credits (or be more likely to receive credit) than students who have 
lower self-/atings. Tt is important, too, that Experience DescrjLption Summary 
scores do not "screen out" anyone who^feels s/he has sufficient experience to 
obtain credit or advanced placement. ^If several individuals with low scores 
are successful In ottaining ctiedit for their experiential learning, it wolild 
be wise to 'determine wKat addl^tionai^ skills need to be gelded to the screening 
scale to improve it* • y ^ 

Disseminatipn and Sharing ' ' . ^ . - 

Vocational educattbn programs that have been successful in devjsloping 

* , 4 

and implementing programs to credential women's life experience learning 
shoyild let others, know about what they have done. Thi? can be done infor^ially, 
in talking with friends and colleagues^ at other iiistitutjions. Formal diss^iiii- 
nation, through presentations at meetings of groups such as the American 
Vocational Association or the' National Vocational Guidance Association, or 
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through publication in professional journals, is impoj;tant in reaching larger 
audiences. Sharing information about programs that work will help to increase 
awareness and acceptance of women's life experienq'e learning. 
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Appendix A 



Project ACCESS 
Experience Description Summary 



Project ACCESS 

EXPERIENCE DESCRIPTION SUMMARY 

Vocational Education 
« 

♦ * 

This summary will* help you describe the things 'you 

have done. Tn^se include homemaking, parenting, volunteer 
\ ^ * 

/"woTl^ community service, credit and noncredit \:ourses^ 

f hobbiek-aod recreation, travel^^lmd paid employmetit. ■ It 

can heip you choose ^n occupational area,, It can als<D 

help you determine 'whether you have the skills required 

to obtain credit in a vocational education program. 

The summary has two parts.' In the first part; you 

will describe your experiences. In the second part, you 

will show the skills and abilities you learned from these 

experiences. 



Name:» ' ^ 



Address ; 



Phone: " ' . Date: 
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Part I 

Reviewing Your Experience 

, > A 

ft 

Before you begin the check lists in this section, 
spend a few minutes thinking back over- all the things 
you have done. Use the space on the next page to make 
notes about the things you have done. Be sure to list 
the thiii^^^ou especially liked doing and. feel you did 
wwell. 

» * • 

When you have not^d all of the things you- have 
done, turn to the check lists. These are things that 
other women have done. Put a check mark/(^^) beside 
eaCh thingjAat you have don^l^ ' 



\ 
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•NOTES ON THINGS I HAVE DONE 

r • 



Cj 



Homemaking, Parenting ^ -Volunteer Work, Community Service 

^ ^ / — 



Paid Work 



School, Noncredit Courses, Training 



Travel 



~y ~ 

Hobbies, Recreation 



Atiything Else 
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Grow flowering plants, trees, or shrubs 

Floral design.; flower arranging 

Pet grooming and/or training 

Landscape design « 

Lawn maintenance ' ' ' 

Vegetab^ie or fruit growing ^ » . 

Breed ^nd raise pets or farm animals for sale> 

Care for an ill pet or farm animal I 

Sell plarit^j^*^ ^plant products (-fruit, vegetables) * ^ a. 
Select plants, tr^es, or flowers for a given purpose 

Manage household budget and financial records " - 

Hold elective office in an* organization ' 

Do typing, filing, or office work for an organization * 

Take responsibility for the day-to-day adminietration of an organization 
or group 

Supervise others . « • * 

Take responsibility for the financial management of an> organization 

Use' a home computer or data processing equipment 

Maintain financial or sales records for an organization 

Handle credit aud/or loan applications for family or organ^.za4:ion 

Establish procedures to' monitor^ income and expenditures 

Speak before large gtoups 

Obtkin and schedule speakers, performers, and/or films 

Develop audio-visual materials (films, tapes, etc.) for an organization 
or group ^ . 

Write or edit a newsletter 

Take photographs for an organization 

Write press releases - . ' 

Act in or announce for a play, radio, or TV program 
Repair a radio or TV 

Handle. sound effects, lighting, etc., for a play, radio, or TV program 
Operate and maintain audib-visual equipment for an' organization 
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Do interior decorating 

Build furniture ' . 

Do painting, wallpapering, or paneling tl 

Do home carpentry and/or* construction ' 
Make electrical repairs in the home 
Make plumbing repair*s in the home 
, Ins tal3»/ insulation or other energy-savers 
Install or replace flooring, carpets, or tile6 
Do tile setting or ijiasonry work in the home 
Draw blueprints or floor plans 

K 

I 

Deaign posters or other graphics for an organization or group 
Design -br lay out a newspaper or brochure 

Operate printing equipment , ' \ 

Design clothing, jewelry, or craft items - 

Perform in public as a musician, actress, or dancer ' ' 

Serve- as a guide in an krt or hist^orical museum 
Develop displays f6r a library or . museum 
Write short stories or plays 

Use aesthetic guidelines to plan ,or evaluate a design or artistic product 

Evaluate a work of art, a piece of music, or a piece of literature using 
accepted criteria and standards <^ 

I 

Provide home health care ^ ' . • 

Give first aid for, minor injuries 

Diagnose and deal with childhood diseases 

Care for a handicapped or elderly family member 

Assist in caring for the ill or handicapped in a hospital o% nursing home 

Help provide emergency medical assistance in a hospital or as a member of 
a rescue squad 

Help provide occupational or recreational therapy for patients in a 
hospital or nutsing home 

Assist in" a hospital laborat^ory or pharmacy 

Perform basic lif ^-support first -^aid functions^ 

Help maintain mediical records in a hospital or nursing home* 
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VII. Do family cooking and baking 

Do quantify fopd^ preparation for an organization or group 

2 Organize family^r^creation, social events, and entertainment 

' Plan and arrange family vacations and 'travel * * 

Arrange group trips fot an organization 

« 

Entertain or organize recreation for groups of children oi: adults "--^ 

^ Teach or coach a sport 

Organize a dinner or dance for an organization 

Do gourmet cooking 

, Organize and supervise food service for a large party 

h ' ■ . " " ' , " 

VIII. Manage time, schedule activites, and supervise others 

Set priorities >. >^ 

* Do craft projects, suc*h as ceramics, jewelry making, stained glass, etc. 

Train others^ to work in an organization 

Repair, restore, or refinish furniture 

Organize and qarry 'out- the restoration or rehabilitation of a home, 

neighborhood, or building ' ^ ^ ^ , 

Make mechanical repairs on home appliances and/or equipment- ^ 

Build a radio, stereo set^ TV, or other electrical device from a kit 

Build a terrace, deck, fence, or other outdoor feature • 

JRjeputty .windows and/or replace broken panes of glass 

IX. ^ Evaluate and purchase food, appliances, furnishings, etc., for home,^ use * 

- Select and price items to be sold by an organization or group 

Organize a sale 

' / Create advertising or promotional material for a sale or organization 

Sell a product or service for *an organization 

' Do fund raising for an organization or group 

* Survey and choose among suppliers of products or services for an 

organisation or group 

Maintain sales records for an organization's store or sale 

»' Organize or take part in a food cooperative 

Evaluate potential markets for products or services 
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Clean and care for famiiy clothing 

Do housecleaning and supervise home maintenance 

Assist family members with personal grooming or general beauty care 
Give hair cuts .to family members 

Help family members witK hair coloring, permanents, etc. 
Repair and/or restore textile items 

Create, alter, or remodel clothing for children or adulta 

€are for an infant ^ 

Select coordinated clothing " ■> 

^Explain the properties of various types of fibers and. textiles 

Refer others* to sources of information or assistance 

Help others obtain their rights (civil, legal, as consumers, etc-) 

Serve as a member of a volunteer or i^olice group 

Counsel children* and /or adults, individually or in groups^ 

Conduct a survey by telephone or mail questionnaire 

Serve as a volupte^ in a social service, rehabilitation, or probation 
organization • 

Work w£tH the emotionally disturbed or mentally retarded 

Teach groups of children and/or adults 

Tutor individual children \pr adults 

Serve as a volunteer in a School pr community library 

Provide family transportation ' . ' Vi- 

Drive a truck, van, or bus for an organization or group 
Supervise automobiJ.e ma^tenance 

Make routine automobilfe reprairs (oil phange, coolant change, etc.) 

Plan, schedule, and monitor pick--ups and deliveries of peop-le o£^^ 
material for an organization or group v , • 

Opetate a mbtor^f^boat or airplane 

Help dispatch ambulances or other emergency vehicles • ^ 

Plan or select a transpprtation route or system that will^ be toost time 
and cost-effective 

^ead maps to plan transportation routfes % * ^ 

Select vehicles to be used by ^^an or"ganization « 
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Self-Scorer 



Now go Back and count the number of checks you/have in each group. Write 



the numbers in the spaces below: 

I: • VII: 

■ * II: J VIII: 

HI: IX: 

• t 

IV: X: 

V: XI: 

I ■ 

^ ' ' ' VI:, XII: 



These groups corr^espond to Occupational Clus^ters. If you have a lot of 
experience in one of these occupational^ clusters, you may want to think 
about jobs in, this kind of work. ^ Your experience may also help you get . 
college credit fox some of the things, you have done. Talk to a counselor 
'^t a dbllege or vocational training institute to get more information 
about, occupations related to your experience and about credit for what 
you have done. \^ • * 



The Occupational Clusters aref 

I. Agriculture & Agribusiness ' 

II. Business, Data Processing, 
& Office' 

III. ' * Communications* & Media 

IV. Construction & Building 

¥• , Applied, Graphic, & Fine 
\ Arts '& Humarfitie^ 

. VI. Health 



VII. Food Service, Hospitality, 
& ^Recreation 

' VIII. Manufacturing, Repair, &\ 
Technical • > 

' IX. Marketing & Distributaoh 

X. Persoijfal Services 

xr. Public Service * 

XII. * .►Transportation 



, • . Part II 

y 

Identifying Your Skills 

In this section you will be asked about experiences 
that are relevant to certain vocational education programs • 
If you have had these e:q)eriences, you will be asked to rate 
yourself on the skills required of students in these oprograins 

The purpose of this section is»to help determine if you might 

* 

be able to receive credit for your life experienrce learning. 

In the. expex^ence section^Section A) ,^ check^Yes if you 

have done the things listed. 

J^ft'the skills section (Section B) , rate yourself using 
\j ^ 
the following scale: , ' ^ 

3=1 can do this well; others have praised 
, mei for this or I have received an award 
for doing this 

2 = 1 can do- -this moderately well; I enjoy 
doing' this and rarely have problems 
with it 



1=1 cajmot do this easily or I do not 
enjoy doing it " 

0=1 cannot do or have never done this. 
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Prototype Scale: Cook/Chef 

A. Experience 

Have you ever done : ^ ' • 

Quantity food prepairation? ^ \ Yes No - 

Catering for small parties? - Yes No 

Paid work as a cook? . * Yes No 

Gourmet or international cooking? Yes No- 

If you checked Yes for two or more of these, rate your skills and ability as 

a cook/ chef on the list below. . .V ^ ^ ^ 

B. -Skill Rating (My ability to:) ' . , ^ 

Produce a quality food product V 

Prepare appetizers, canapes, or hoirs d'oeuvres . 

Prepare sandwijches f 

Prepare egg and breakfast dishes ' ^ 

Prepare fruit*" products * > \ \ 

Prepare salads and salad dressings ^ 

Pfepare sauces and gravies 

^^^^ ■* 

Prepare potatoes, rice, and pasta 

. Prepare seafood ^ ^ ^ 

^ ^ ^ Prepare ve^getables , . : ^ * 

Prepare meat and poultry 

Prepare- desserts 

Prepare garnishes for food. . - ^ . ^ 

^ WorH with *lef t-over food 

Use- the basic toold of bulk food preparation' 

. ^ Use weights and measures accurately 

Apply safety rules in the use of kitchen equipment' 

^ Use m^nu terminology correctly ^ 

Set priorities 

Work under pressure * ^ . ' » 
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Prototype Scale: Drafting ) 

V f \ 

A. Experience ^ . , 

Have you ever: 

Drawn or sketched floor plans for a house or 
apartment? * ^ * 

Made working drawings to build furniture^, 
\ toys, etc.? 

Built or assembled furniture, ftoys, etc., 

frdm a working drawing? . Yes No 

If you checked Yes for one or more, of these,' rate your skills and ability in 

drafting on the list below. , . J " * . ' i 

'B. Skill Ratdjig Ofy ability to:) . ~ ^ . 

j_ Make a detailed working drawing - * ' 

Make an assetnbly^ working drawing ' 

J Identify the typical work flow and methods in mddhine shops 

Sketch object^ using orthbgr^phic projection ^ 

Show dimensions on a wdrkiog. drawing 

Draw a pie chart from data * . • ' * 

Do standard block, lettering 

^♦Do technical lettering * * ' \ 

^ Read a blueprint^ . ' - 

Read mechanical drawings ^ ' * * ' ' 

Analyze a problem ^ . ' 

Visualize what is to -^be drawn , ^ , , 

Express ideas T)y drawing 

Follow orders and accept supervision 

- Do precise and accurate detailed work 
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Prototype Scale: Library Technology 

i 

A. Experience 

Have you ever done: 

Paid work in a library? - ^ . Yes . No 

Volunteer worW lir^ia public or school' library? . Yes No 

If you checked Yes for either or both of these, rate ^our, skills and ability 

tor library technology on the list below. • > 

B. Skill Rating (My ability to:) a 

' Handle circulation procedures • " . - 

Assist with circulation of materials 

Prepare materials for circulation 

^ Prepare reports on daily circulation 

Assist with library user services 

1 

Use basic library tools., such as the card catalogue 

File catalogue cards correctly * 

Use reference resources . . ' ^ 

Use the Reader's Guide to Periodical Literature 

Prepare a bibliography on a topic 

Assist in tlie>^ development of a bibliography 

^ Verify ^orders for bpoks, . periodicals , and non-rpr,int materials 

• Us^ ape recorders, projectors, and other audio-visual material 

Use mounting and lancinating equipment 

Obtain and verify factual informa.tion 

' , Obtain information by conlfeirming facts and locating ^background data 

Do accurate detailed work ' * 

* Garry out oral ,and written instructions \ 
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Prototype Scale: Medical Record Technology 
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A* Experience 

Have you eve^ 

Assisted with medical records in a hospital ' 

or nursing home? Yes No 

Done paid or vo.lunteer work in a 'hospital or 

nursing home? * Yes , No 

Kept detailed records of health care for 

yourself, your family, or other's? , Yes No 

If »you checked Yes for 'two or three of these, rate your |^lls and abilities 

for medical record technology on the list below. 

B. Skill Rating (My ability to:) 

Recognize deficiencies in medical records 

Carry out* discharge analysis of medical records 

J Describe the types of cotisent involved in medical records 

Respect and observe precautions concerning confidentiality of 

patient information 

Use correct medical Jte^inology for common diseases and injuries 

Define common^ medical terms -r 

Describe the symptoms of common" diseases 

Read and interpret medical consent and'^ release forms 

Use a medical library qr medical reference i^esources 

Do precise and accurate detailed work 

* Carry out oral and written instructions 
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Prototype Scales Occupatioiial Therapy 

■ ' . } ■ . 

A. ^ Experience 

+ 

t Have you ever: 

Cared for an ill, handicapped, or elderly 

family member? Yes No 

Done volunteer work assisting an 

occupational therapist? Yes No 

Taught others to do arts and crafts? Yes No 

Done pai^ or volunteer work in a hospital w^^**^ 

or nUrsing home? Yes No 

If you checked Yes for two or more of these, rate your skills and abilities 

in occupational therapy on the list below. 

B. Skill Rating (Vfy ability to:) 

j Teach an activity or skill to an individual 

' 1 

Teach an activity to a group 

Write step-by-step procedures for an activity 

Work with the physically ill or handicapped 

Work with the emotionally or mentally handicapped 

Work with the eldejrly 

,^xplain basic patient care procedures for common diseases 

and disabilities ' j 

Explain the general treatment principles for stroke, cerebral 

palsy, emotional and dental dysfunctions ^ 

Analyze a craft in terms of sensory input, specific motions required, 

and therapeutic aspects 

Evaluate a patient *s vocational and avocational interests in terms 

of specific disabilities ^ 

Select occupational th)^rapy activities to restore or develop ^ 

performance skills ,y ? 

Use reference material^ to learn a new craft or to learn advanced' 

^ techniques in a.fajniliar craft v 

Assess patient performance in daily living skills 

Position a patient to prevent deformities and improve functioning 



Adapt activities to the needs of a patient 

, Apply knowledge of anatomy and physiology when working with 
a patient ' , * . 

Encourage the development of self-suf f icienty for a patient 
within the limits of an illness of handicap 
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Prototype Scale: Respiratory Therapy 

i 

A. Experience 

L 

. Have you ever: , 

Done paid or volunteer work ^^ith the ill in ^' 
a hospital or nursing home? Yes No 

Worked as a member of ja first aiS or rescue 

squad? . }' Yes No 

Provided home"*health care for a seriously 

ill person? ' Yes No 

If you checked Yes for two or three of these, rate your skills and abilities 

for respiratory therapy on the list below, 

B. Skill Rating (My ability to:) . 

Perform basic life support functions 



Use common pulmonary terms and symbols 

Describe the anatomy and physiology of the cardiovascular and 
respiratory systems 

Recognize and deal with medical emergencies 

Think and behave rationally when dealing with an emergency 



Determine the urgency of a problem and handle it appropriately - 

Care for and maintain the materials used in respiratory therapy 

Use simple oxygen delivery systems . 

Use aerosol therapy / 

Show compassion for those with problems 

Translate information and' facts to a level appropriate to an 

individual's background and experience 

'Communicate effectively with patients ^ 

Carry (^t oral and written directions 

Observe safety precautions in handling equipment and medicine 
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Appendix B 

A Twelve-Step Process for Awarding Credit 
for Women's Life Experience Learning 
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Twelve Steps for Awarding Credit Using "I CAN" Lists 

Phase I - Initial , Counseling . ^ ^ : . 

Seep 1: Identify student goals 

- admission as matriculated/non-matriculated student 

- full-time/part-time 

- degree program ' 

- credit for prior learning 

Step 2: Identify related background of student 

- college experience- ! 

- non-formal learning experience / 

- employment ' / 

- volunteer \ 

- home 

- travel 

Step 3: Complete application, including transcripts, financial aid, 
recommendations 

Phase II - Initiate Procedures for Accrediting Prior Learning 



Step 4 

Step 5 

Step 6 

Step 7 



Identify learning experiences (student and counselor) 
Identify skills underlying experiences - use I CAN List 
Cluster and label related skills - use I CAN List 
Determine resources available for documentation of experiences 

Phase III - Assessment for Credits ^ 

Step '8: Determine relevant Sfrea(s) , courses, or departments 
awarding credit 

^ 

Step 9: Determine methbaoi\assessment: credit-by-examination, 
portfolio, demonstration, etc* — 

Step^O: Form evaluation team ^ * t 

- faculty ' ^ ^ ^ 

- counselor 

- student 

Step 11: Write assessment agreement 

Step 12: Documentation, measurement, and evaluation ^ 

M 

Phase IV - Getting It on the Transcript ' ' * 

(AwarS of credit is unique to each school — involves payment for crl^dits , 
selecting relevant course titles, assigning special numbers for "life 
experiences," etc.) ♦ ^ ^ » 



c) Educational Testing Service, Princeton, New Jersey, 1978 
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Script for Meeting to Identify Training 'Competencies 



I. Arrange meetings with panels of 9^12 instructors in each of the selected 
•vocational education programs'? /Each panel should, if possible, represent 
two or more institutions and in)2lUde both institutions which do, and do 
not, recognize prior experiei\ce lemming. 

1. Set dates , 'times , and locations for two meetings with each panel. 
These sessions should be roughly ten days to two weeks apart. 

2. Arrange for flip chart, markers, tape r^ecorder, and tapes; for the-- 
'second session. Training Competency Forms and pencils will be needed. 

3. The panel for each program should be representative of instructors in 
as^many types and levels of required courses as possible, l^mels 

^ should include both men and women, and should be multi-racial^^d 

multi-ethnic, insofar as possible* Instructors should hav§_taught in 
the program for at least one year, and should participate willingly. 
II ♦ Develop List of Training Competencies 

1. Introduce selves, panel members, and describe the purpose o^ the 
study. 

,"We are trying to develop ways tb help colleges and trailing programs 

identify and evaluate people's life experience learning and the job- 

relevant knowledge and competencies they already possess. Our purpose 

today is to learn about the courses required in your program, the 

* o * I 

knowledge and competencies needed to succeed ±ti these courses, and the 

kinds of experiences that might legid you to exeiipt a student from taking 

\the course." 



2. Generating the List of Courses 



"Let's begin witK the courses required' in the first year of/the program. 
I'll list them, starting, with the first semester if youVIl give me the 
titles. [List on the flip t^art- ] 

"Are these all the courses required in the first year of thJS.^ program? 
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Are there any courses that are sometimes required, "but not always? ^^t^, 
any strongly recommended ele,<ktives whick md^t students, take? [If so^' 
these should be Vritten down. «If any first-year course is prerequisite 
to another first-year couifse, this should also be indicated.] 

Copies of representative curricula in each occupation will.be 
provided to the discussion leader an^T^'^S:^ be used to develop ^ ^^ '^'^ 



probe questions, if needed. 
Deri^d.ng 'Course Competencies 



"Now we're going to fpcus on the knowledge and corap^encie^it each course 

is designed^ t^ t^ach.^ The first course listed is \ Wfiat does a 

♦ .person need to know and/ or be able to do in order to succeed in this 
. course? [Focus on the tasks of the coursfe and the skills and/or knowledge 
necessary to accomplish^ these tasks. List on flip chart under correspond- 
ing course title. Probe as necessary: "What knowledge or competencies 
are most desirable in students? What, knowledge^ or competencies are lack- 



ing in poor students?"] / 

"Okay, are there any ^asks we've missed? Any knowledge or compet'^ency 
students should have developed at the end of th^ cqurse which aren't 
listed here?" [If so, these shpuld be written down. If panel cannot « 
come up with o triers, proceed to the next course.] ' 

After this, a break may be taken before going on to the last fjatt ^ 
of the task. The listing of ta^ks fol: each course, and the knowl- 
edge ajfd competencies required for them, should 6e put up where the 
panel members can refer to them. 
4. Listing^t^mative Experience ^ 1^ 

^ • ^ 

"Now, for each course, we'd like to get an idea of the kinds of 'cxperi- 
ence that would 'be required, for you* to exempt a person from this course. 



That ^is,, what kind^ of experiences are equivalent , to taking the course? 



9" 



Make up 'a new lisping 1?y course t-itless on the flip chart. Probe as., 
necessary.' ° .- <' • », i , , ; 
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"Js there* any way a person could have acquired the«knowledge or compe- 
teacies taught iiji this c6urse? Have jou «had any student or group of 
students^ who seamed t'cbe particularly g^<f at this task? What .kinds 
of prior experience (s) did *they have that^^ght have helped them in 
this - course?" [If any, . write "tHem down.] - ' . 



iri.> Closing * ' . ' * ' ' 

* 1. Th^rik participants. . Explain tiie purpose of the second session. 



'*0n [date] we will be meeting again so that you can rate the relative 
importance bf these knowledges and competencies for success in the 
program. ' ^ 

"Thank you very much for your herlp.^We look forward to seeing5>you 
•at^ t^he nfext meetiig." © * * ^ - 



'4 



8^ 



'Script for Meeting t(f Rate Training Competencies 



I* Tbese 'meetings will have been set up a"t the same time the^eeting to 
identify the competedties w^re 'scheduled, .roughltv ten days to two weeks 
" after the first" meeting. If a diff^ent panel islused, it should be 
comparable to the first-* / 
. ° 1. Arrange for Training Competency Forms aiid sharpened pencils. Room 
shoulji be reasonably quiet and large enough for people to ^ sit one 
s§at apart> either/ at tatfles or in chairs with writing surfaces 
attached. Assign a 3-digit identification number to eacli panel . 
member. Duplicated lists of tjie knowledges and competencies -<pr 
each course- should be distributed; each item should be numbered.' 



2. Greet^^p^el/pass out materials, and e:q)lain procedure. (If a 
dif-ferent panel is ^sed, the ^rpos'e of the -study should be 
x'^^described and introductions made.] < 

"Today we willbe rating a list of knowledges and competencies that have 
previously' been identified as necessary for performing well in the first 

year training courses in . ^ Does everyone h^e an identification . 

tiumber?" [If not, give them one.] ^ , 

*^ "Please write this number at the upper left hand comer of "your. rating 
form, where it says Rater Na . This will keep us frqfm mixing up^ different ^ 
people's ratings. Each time you begin a new sheet, please fill in your 
rater nunier, the, date, and the page. number. You need.. only fill in the 
-other information requested on the first sheet. 

'*You can see that the space labeled Job 'has already been filled in 
with the vocational. education program title and a 2-digit number. This 
is a code number that will be used wh^n we key the information into the, 
computer. There are spaces for ^code numbers after each blank; please do 
not write in these spaces. ' * ' *' , 

"In the space labeled Rater Ins true tioi^tal Area , please write the name 
of the course or coiirses you teach. For example, you ntLght fill in the 
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space with 'Technical Writing' or 'Beginning and Advanced Carpentry and 
Cabinetmaking' , ^ * *v . • 

"Now, circle " M or F for Jlater Sex . For Institution , write the 
' name of the school in which* you teacUT^iiKie we are using the same • 
procedure in several cities, we are askil^^^^you^^to/^r^^ your location 
in the space labeled City^ Finally, please indicate* whether you were 
^involved in the identification of these competencies by circling the Y 
next to the sgace labeled Previous Participation . If this is the f ir^t 
time you have met with us, please^ circle the N • Before we go on, are 
^ there any questions about how to fill in any of the spaces?" [If so, 
pause to answer the questions,] ' . ^ 

"Please look at the list of competencie^we handed out. You will 
see ihat each one is numbered; use this number when rating the compe- 
^ tency. It should be written in the column labeled Competency Item 
You will rai** each .competency or knowledge twice, 

*^First, consider all entering students. Is this competency something 
found only in students who perform very well in the beginning courses? 
Is it something that every student who performs at the average level 
knows or is able to do? Is it a knowledge or competency without which 
• the student would fail the beginning courses? Or is it not relevant to 
perfor^nce in first-year courses?- 

"As an example, consider a competency called ",The ability to add a 
column of two-digit numbers quickly and accurately^' , * From yo.ur knowl- 
edge of this training program, .is this something only superior students 
can do? If it is, you would give it a^atin§^of 3 in the column headed-^ 
Enterinab Students , Is it something ftiat a student must b*e able to do to 
" make average grades? If so, you should give it a rating of 2, Is it 
something that the studeftit must be able to do in order to just pass the 
course? . In that case, you would rate it 1, If it is not relevant to* 
the.^first year curriculum, you would assign a rating of 0 in the colOmn 
headed Entering Students , ' ♦ ^ 

I "Next, consider stu^ients you would exen5)t from som6 "courses or to 
whom you would give advanced placement. ^WoulcT^e compete^by or 
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knowledge* you are rating b,e very importan|: in identifying that student? 
Valuable in identifying the student who should be exempted? Not useful 
in identifying such a student? ^r is ifhis competency not relevant, to 
, identifying students^ for advanced placement or course teemption? 
, ' "Let's go back to the competency called 'The ability to add a column 
of two-digit numbers quickly and accurately'. If this is very important 
^ in identifying students who should be exempted from courses or ^iven. 
advanced placement, you would mark a 3 in the column headed Advanced/ 
Course-Exempt Students . If it is valuable in identifying such students, - 
you would mark a 2. If it is not useful id identifying these students, 
you would mark a 1. -'If the* competency is not relevant 'in awarding 
advanced placement or course exemption,: you would mark ^a zero in the 
colimm headed Advanced/Course- Exempt Students . 

"On each line of your" rating form there should be a competency 
er, a rating lot Entering StWents, and a rating for Ad v^ ced / C our s e- 
"-Exempt Students . Are there any questions? [If so, answ'et them.] 
."We're interested in your individual ratings, so we ask that you 
* work independently^ If you have a -questloo^about the meaiiing of a 
knowledge or competency, raise your hand and we will attempt to clarify 



it. 

**We have extra dating forms and pencils here. I& you have a question 
about filling out the form, I will be glad po help yoL. I will announce 
[numt>er] of breaks during the rating session. We have approximately 
[length, of time] to complete the ratings. When you have finished, ^ 
please put your sheets in order and bringSthem to me. - * ^ 
V." '*We'd like to thank yoti all for ag^^eeing to participate in .the 
project-^yo^r help is invaluable to us. 

"Are ^ere any questions before we begin?" [If so, answer them.^ 



Breves of about 10' minutes should be announced every hour. Participants 
should be* warned when' they hav^ 30 mlnu-tes left to complete the rating^. 
3. Collect the Rating Sheets r ' • , ' * . 

As participants brin'g the rating forms up, check that*-tl)e information 
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on the first sheet is filled out; that all competencies and knowl- 
edges have been rated twice, once in each column; that the rater 
has filled in the Rater No . and - Page number on each sheet'; and 
that the sheets are in order. Staple them together and tfhank the^^ 
participant. Offer to send a copy of ^ the results -if they will 
leave their name and address. 
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TKAINING COMPETENCY TORM 



Page of 

» 



Job 



R^ter Sex M 

* u 

City 



\Rater Instructional Area 
Institution j 



''Previous Participatioxi . Y 



N 



Competency Item // 


Entering Students 


Advanced/Course-Exempt ^ Students 


Check that the 
number you fill 

the competency 
you are rating 

• 


3 = Found only in superior 
students 

performance in courses 
1 = Minimum competency needed 

0 - Not rele^^ant 

* 


3 = Very important in identify- 
ing these students 

r ' these students ^ 
1 = Not useful in identifying 

0 = liot relevant 














: #^ 






















^ 












I 




























« 

■■ '■ — '-^ : — '■ 








— ^ — — r^- 






















■ l^'^ ' 




i 




■ X 
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Sample Vocational Education Skill Description Materials 
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Waukesha County Technical Institute ^97. 

* * 


) 


. Date Out 




Complettd 


PHASCl 


A. Introduction to Food Servtet » 1 ' 








Unit 03 Terminoloav 






.Unit 04 Ffrat Aid/Sanitation ' 






Unit 05 Ooeratlon of Eauloment/Safetv 






B. fntroductJon to Work 

Unit 02 Job Opportunities 1 1 — 






(Jnlt 06 Job Apollcatlons/lnlervlewlna — ^ 












" a 


1 InU 11 CmnlrtuAA t^rhfldllllnfl 








Unit 12 Work^^lmDllflcatlon 






Unjt 44 Dlih F|M"^ ^"tf Ware Washing : 






C. BMloFoodi 

^ Unit 08 Recipes . Z 






Unit 09 Nutrition - / 






1 1A Uatiii Ptanninn 






PHAWit 


A. thorl Ofdtf Cooklng/Servlcf > \ " * 

Unit 39 Sandvrfich Preparation^ 











Unit 41 Eqq and Breakfast Dishes 










HJnlt43 Snack Bar Operations * 








— 


ii^u ia rofntaria QArvirfi/nflrnlshina/Merchandlsina r 






• 


8* Prindpit* of Garde Manfl#r 

Unit 37 Salad PreiAritlon • 






^ Unit 38 Salad Dresainqa ' ^Ij 1. 






Unit 40 Aooetlzers. Canabrfa A Hors a* Oeuvres 






Unit 49 FniltR 








a RMUurant Servtce 












linltlfi Qii4.iin •nd Sflfvlce 










Unit 22 Meat Preparation Broliina and Short Order 






D. Buff#tS#nrtce • ^ 

_t Unit 17 CoidfiUffet ^ 






Dhit 18' Hot Buffet * 






PHASE III A. Production T ' 








Unit 24 Sauces and Qravies 










B. Production II 

iJnif 23 Veaetflbles- Potatoes. Starches 








C Produc4k>filll 

* . Unit 22 Meat Preparation ^ 




- 


Unit 25 Pouitrv Proration \ . 






Unit 26 Seafdod Prei^ratiod 






Unit 27f> Convenience Food> J. , . 






d: MeatXruriytla / 

Unit 20 Meat Cuttina and Cutterv 






Unit 21 Maat Selection 




> < 


\ 


, E. Recefvtng and Storage 

Unl^ 13 Purchasing Recelvlna & Control 




\ 






llnltiA nnjtt und Portion Control 




• 


4 ft 


PHA8CIV A. BaWng 

1 i^it OA^*- Vfliwt fifftAdfl/PlMa Douoh 


— «■ ' 




i • — ^- 


Unit * VonQt Pnllii 








ll«rt/V^ ^n..l/*k RrnfldA ' • • 


T 






Ib. Baking II 

HJnltSI Bvtt*^ pakes/lclnos ^ ' - - 


--- ^ 




— ^ ^ 




Unit 32 Pl^: Crusts. Fiinnq^ Garnishes • } 


















C. BaWng llh ^ j.. ^ ' 

Unit 33 Cookies / • , * " 






Unit 35 Variety EDesierjs • Scratch Products T 






Unit 36 Variety Desserts - Convenience Products ' ^ 







* , ■ » Waukesh^ County Technical Institute 

Title SanATiches COMPETENCY Pr^res and evaluates sanch^iches. 
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Code 039 



V 



Bthavi oral Objective 



Given 5 sanA/ich recipes, 
one of each type, the 
student prepares* and 
asseiDbles each and eva- 
luates according to 
standard product criteria 



Student will develop 
dexterity of movement in 
preparing sanAdches and 
will maintain quality 
standards. 



Learning Experiences/Resources 



I Eva' jation 



V 



9i 



r-i , R^/78 
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1. Attend lecture/demonstratiorf on: "Sand\/ich Preparation and U'prk 
Sijt^)iification (set-up)**. 

Observe instructor's demonstration of sand\>dch preparation, to 
include: 



^ a. set-up c. asserrf)ly 

b. Use of slicer d, cutting 

<^ 

2. For further understanding view: 



e. garnishing 

f. presentation 



FS039 *Sandi7ich Preparation and Presentation" 
FS108 'Tast SanAsdch Malcing'* ^ 
FS27-3-104 'Ihe Hamburger SanAdch" 
Video tape: "Sandwich Preparation" 



r 



3. Prepare the following sandwiches for use in the cafeteria: 



j In a conference \nM\ 
jstudentj identify from 
j observations: 

jl. dexterity of mDve- 
j ment 

2, appreciation of 
quality standards 
• and discuss positive 
and negative aspects. 



00 

I 



a. Ham Salad 

b. Chicken , Salad 

c. lUna Salad 

d. , egg Salad 

NOIE: ^ * , 
, 1 . A sandwich bar is 



10 or more 
10 or more 
10 or more 
10 or more 



be set in dining room as one Teaming 
\activity.. TWo students may wrk as a team. Review Food Pr epara- 
Yion for the Professional , "^izer & Porter, Pgs. 338-3A2 — 

2. ^ broiler station is also required for steak sandwiches. 

3. A fry station is required for monte cristo's. 

4. A toasting station is required for Club\Salh(iwiches. 

5. A grill station is required for grilled cheesef^ Ruebens. 
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Waukesha County Technical Institute 
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Tttle Sandwiches — COfiPETENCY Prepares and evaluates sanAaches. 



Code 039 



athavi oral Objective 



Learning Experiences/Resources 



4. Set sanchTich statioas per instructor's instructions for assembling 
the follwing: (all sanchn<^hes are to order) [ 

Diningroom - Sandwich Bar* ^ * , 1 

a. Ham, cheese, turkey, salami with mayonnaise, butter,' lettuce, 
XomaJ:oes, onions arid garnishes >^ 



Rev/78 
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Broiler 



with sauces and garnishes ^ 



a. Flank Steak 

b. 3roiled Strip Steak 

4 

Fry Station 
a. Monte Cristo 
TOASTER 



a. Bacon, Lettuce, Tontato aid garnish 

b. Junior Club (2 decPier) 

GRJLL * 

a. Grilled Cheese 

b. Ruetferis' , ^. 

5. Complete Quiz 039-1 to 80% accruacy 
QFTIONAL: 

READ: "Modem Sandwich Methods;' 

Food Preparationr f<)r Hotels, Restaurants and Cafeteria^ Pgs. 8{7-89 
Quantity Food i>roduction , Pgs. 110-127 
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.J ^IJage 1 of 2 

Waukesha County. Technical Institute ^ . , - * t 

Title Appetizers, COMPEHNCY ihe student prepare appeti^rs, canapds and hors d' oeuvi'es. 
Canapes and 



Hors d^oeuxnres 



Code 040/A ^ 



/ 



^.h.uinr.T Qb. iectlve 1- U arnlfiQ Experiences/Resources 



Eva? aatfon^ 



Will prepare correct bases 
for use with canapes. 



Will use correct ccxnbina- 
tions for appetitie appeal 
and taste. 



Will 'Use gamighes 
correctly* 



' Wiir make eye-appealing 
presentations . 



1. Attend lectur^/deraonstration on ."''Appetizers, Canape^, and Hprs d'- [ihe student \A\t be „ 

leva Ilia ted on success 



oeuvres 



' % . jq£ preparing four hot 

a types c; hot e^ set-up station g. presentation four cold appetizers* 

b. bases d. cold f . garnishes h. holding ' tlnstructor \nX\ use 
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2. further understanding read the following: / * ^ 

Bobk of Buffets , Pgs. 17-43 _ . 

Food Prepar ation for Hotels^ Restaurants & Cafeterias , Pgs. 84-108 
Buffet Catering , Pgs> Vf^ 65-73, m,bb,Mi ^ 
Professional Cfief , Pg. 15 . 
Food' Preparation for the Professional ^ Mizer &- Porter Pgs., 289-29[7 

3^ Review by viewing.vide^ tape 040 H^p^tizers.". , ' . ' 

4. Select and prepare 'eight hors d' oeuvres for a special occasion 
or event - select from the following types^: * ^ 

Calamani , ' * ' 



checklist.' 



a. (3y cold hors '^l oeuvres 
-stuffed celery 
-salami horns . 
. ' -laishrooms ala Greque 



(1) Canape Spreads 
'-Ched^dar (3heese 
-Deviled Ham 
rSlirijnp 



o 
o 



antipasto tray 
antipasto' relish 
Guacomale Salad 




c. CD Dips : , ; 

^ilouquefort Cheese Dip 
rAvocado Di4> ^ \ ^ 
V ^OXam, pip * . ^ 



^^w^t /sour 'with raw Ve^fe :ables 
Sour Cream Garlic witK r. tw" vegetables 



^^^^ 



♦(ov/er) 




•9G. 



» 

5* 



4^ 



1 

i 

I 

i 



( 

Waukesha County Technical Institute 
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Titje Appetizers, COMPETENCY The. student vail prepare appetizers, canapes and hors d'oeuvre^s. 
Canapes, and ' ^ * I • ^ 

^ Hg^rs d'oeuvres ' - 

Code 040/A ' ^ " - ' - 



Btnavi oraT Obj*^ect1ve I Learning Experiences/Resources 
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.-Eggs 
' ' " Hfeviled Eggs 

e. (3) Hot Appetizers 

. -Meat Balls in saice 
-Chicken Livers in Bacon 
-^terchestnuts in Bacon 



-Wrap Cocktail Fr^anlcs 
• -Barbeque Weiner Tidbits 
-Cheese Puffs 
-Puff Sheila . 
f. (1) Cheeseplatter 

5. 'Complete. Quiz 040/A-r to 80% accuracy. 



E va.' jati on 



-Oysters Rocker feller * 

(in season) 
-Cl ams Casino 

Cirf season) 
rChicken Terriyaki 
-Egg Rolls-sauces 



I 

O 

T 
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Occupational Therapy 



TOPIC 



V 



Ceramics ^ 

a. Clay modeling 

b. Slip casting 

c. ,G lazing and underglazing 

d. Staining. 
• e. Kiln 



OBJECTIVES 

Upon completion of the course th^ student 
will be able to: 

1. Form projects from cjjay using the slab, 
pinch and coi.1 methods. 

2. Form a project by slip casting. ^ 

3. Load and fire the kiln using cones as 
temperature 'me asure s . 

4. Properly apply glaze, underglaze, or 
bisque stain to a ceramic piece. 



Leather 

a. Types of leather 

b. Leather stitches 
-c. Leather carving 

d. Leather stamping 

e. Link belts 

f. Fasteners 
Finishes 



h. 



Leather Tools 



Utjon completion of the course the student 
will be able to: 

1. Make a 2" sample each of the whip stitch 
and double buttonhole stitch. 

2. ^ Make a sample of leather stampi^ig and 

finish with dye. 

3*; Make a sample of leather carving and 
finish with a nS^tural finish. 

4. Construct a link belt. ' ^ 

5. Construct a simple leather project from 
scrap *leather. * ^ 

6. Set a rivet; eyelet, snap, and grommet. 

7# Identify the basic types of- leather 
used in the clinic. 

8. Identify basic leather tobls. 



Needlework ^ 
a. Knitting 



Upon completion of, the course the student 
will be able to: 

1. Knit, a sample involving : the stockinette, 
garter and rib stitch and the process of 
increasing and decreasing. , ^ 
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b. Crocheting 

c. Embroidery 

d. Latchet hook 

e. ' Needlepoint 

f . Colonial mat 

g. Rake knitting 



Block printing 



2. Crochet a sample involving the single and 
double crochet, and * the process of 
increasing and decreasiiig. * 

3. Make a sample of 'needlepoint involving , 
continental, cross and bargello stitches. 

4. Make' an embroidery sample involving 

^ cross', outline, lazy daisy, and satin 



stitches. 



Do a 'project in rake knitting. 

> • 



6.' Make a square colonial jaat project. 

/ • ' 

Upon comi51etion of the course the student 
will be able to: 



1. Carve a design on a linoleum block. 

'2. Print the block on paper using wate^- 
' based paintSk, , * 



Stencilling 



Upon completion of the course the student 
will be able to: 

^ .» 
1.. Cut^ a three-part stiencil. 

2. Stencil a design on paper using water- 
based paints'. 



Mosaics 
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Games 

a. ^ard games'^ 

b. Board games ^ ; 

J, • 

c. Pencil and paper games 

d. Gross motor activities 

e. . Ball and beanbag games 



Upon completion of the course^ the student 
will be able to: ^ 

1. Make a ceramic tile trivet. . 

•Upon completion of the course, the student 
will be able to: * 

l.i To teach five each of card games, toard 
games, pencil and paper ^ames taking into 
consideration age an4 disability adapta- ■ 
tions. . ^ - ' . - 

\ / 

2. Tt) teach five each of gros^ motor activi^ 
ties, ball and be'anbag games^ taking ;lnto 
consideration age and disability adapta- 
tion!. * * ' ^ " 
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Teach 



Activity Analysis 



Upon completion of the course the student 
will be able to:' ' ^ 

1. Teach a group of people a minor craft 
activity, writing up the procedure and 
preparing the' necessary supplies^^^ 

2. Demonstrate a variety of minor skills^ 
- which are* learned in the vardjOus teaching 

sessions. ^ 



Upon completion of the course the student ^ 
will be able to: 

1. To analyze activities so that they may 
be appropriately used as therapeutic , 
t ools . * 




.J 



' Upon completion of the course the student 
^ • , will be able to: * 



Ordering * 



/ 



1. To order supplies necessary for the 
various activities' using a standard 
ordet form. 



Upon completion of the course the student 
will be atle to: 



Inventory 



1. The student will be fimiliar- with 
inventory' techniques. 



TEXT 



Adams, ronald C. ;" Daniel,- Alfred H. ; Bullman, Lee, Ganges, Sports and 
Exercises for the Ttolcally Handicapped , Philadelphia: Lea & 
Febiger, 1975. 
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Medical Record Technology Northern Virginia Community College 

Introduction: * ' ' 



This is the first in a series o'f five courses which prepares 
the medical record technology student to competently (1) perform 
all routine functions inherent in a medical record department, 
(2) cope with day-to-day supervisory responsibilities, (3) com- 
C\micate to hospital and departmental personnel -hew developments 
in medical record practice, and (4) recognize the ethical respon- 
sib^.lities inherent in the role of the medical record technician • 
This first course allo^^s the student to 'practice- discharge anal- 
ysis procedures in the laboratory. Emphasis is placed on recog- 
nizing deficiencies in the medical record and recording them 
accurately. At the conclusion .of thi^s course the student should 
possess at least an ^intermediate skiri level in discharge anal- 
ys^ procedures . v ^ ' • . * 



Skill : 

1. Correctly analyze general me^iiical/surgical , obstetrical and 
newborn records according to four different hospital dis- 
charge analysis procedures (Greater Southeast Community, 
Circle Terrace, Fairfax, Alexandria) .y For each procedure a 
minim\im'o£ 10 records must be complejled at an acceptable 
level of competency. 

a. Recognize deficiencies and the appropriate physician 
responsible for completing the deficiency by marking the 

• appropriate -deficiency form us'ed in each procedure. 

b. Appropriately interpret medical terminology a^d abbrevi- 
ations . 

2. Given^^ hypotlietical situations and a hospital suspension 
policy, 'correctly determine which doctors should be suspended 

•and complete the necessary fonns. ' ^ 

3. Given hypothetical situations and a hospital suspension pol- 
icy, -involving suspension ' list problems, correctly ascertain 
the correct course of action in each situation. 

Attributes' : ' ^* 

i. Appreciate the importance of the discharge analysis function 
in^ terms of legal and educational implications and -good 
patient care^^^ 

2\ Rerspect the confidential nature ^bf the information in the - 
r medical record. ^ 

3. Appreciate 'the impbrt^nce of a de'taile'd well-organized dis- 
charge analysis procedure. 
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Evaluation: 



Each record will,. be evaluated on the basis of the following 
criteria: * . < / . 

I, ' ' . - . > 

No major errors will be accepted toward course require- 
ments': 



0-1 minor errors 
2-3 minor errors 
4-5 minor errors 



A 
B 
C 



Major errors are defined as overlooking over charging^ 

1. Completed Face Sheet including signatures 

2, ^ History and^ Physical i 

3, . AdmissioA Notes " 

4. \ Discharge. Summarj or Note 
/ 5. ' pperatiye Report 

6. Pre- anci Post-anesthetic .notes 1 

7. Consultations 

8. Prenatal forms 
Delivery record 

10. Newborn Infant ' record ^ ^ ' 

11. Physician discharge order 

12. Correct physician 



Minor errors are '\|*ef iried as : 



V 



F'inalxGrade 'Determination : 



1. Signatures " (excluding face sheets) 

2. - Countersignatures 

3. Admission and <^ischarge nurse^s-* notes 

4. Progress notes 

5. Pelvic measurements 

6. Final Lab .Summary 
?• Shor£-stay forms 

8. ^ Birth certificates / ^ * 

9. ' Tissue Reports / 

10. Consultation requests ' 

11. OB Admission Record blood group* 



1. 25% 



46-4S 
42-47 
40-41 



2. 65% 

. 0-1 
2-3 
4-5 



quantity ' 

A « 95-100 
B = 88- 94 
C = 80- 87 

Qualil^ 

A = 95-100 
B = 88^-* 94* 
C= 80-. 87 
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COURSE OUTLINE 



OlSTRta OFFICE Qf INSTRUaiON 



'2'Ck Prtg ' 306 

O^pt. Dept. Course 

No, Abbr. No. 



Cold Type Paste Makeup 1 



Course Title 



Credit (or) Voc. (or) CE.C 
Credit 



Prepared by Printing and Puhl;ishing 

^ Department lrutructor(s) 



Alexander Gradian 

Oeen 



8/18/77 




n 



ERLC 



GENERAL OBJECTIVES OF COURSE 

.(Stdt6ment$ identifying educational goal$ of course) 



Po demonstrate the procedures necessary in producing actual pasteui)s to)r 
'reproduction, and the related operaticais involved. 



UNIT 
NO. 



INSTRUCTIONAL UNIT 



Ruling 



Pasting Up Basic 
Newspaper Pages 

Contact Prints 



Pasting Up Newspaper Ads 
and' Magazine Psiges^^^^ 



« SPECIFIC OBJECTIVES OF INSTRUCTIONAL UNIT 
(The specific oOlectlves reflect the beheviorel outcomes whict\ indicate whet the student 
Will be «bt«tto do «t the completion of the unit, Eveluetion M then to be based on the 
student's accompllihment of these oOiectlves/ Assume that each statement* Is prefixed 
with "the student will be able to.'.') 



1. To rule with a pencil. 

2. To rule with a pen. 



1. To demonstrate beisic pasteup procedures. 

2. To define trim lines and ^cw tjjiey egre used. 

1. To demonstrate the making of coitact prints 
and developing procedures for* them. . 

1. To evaluate the layout and design of ads. 

2. ^ To space out reproduction proofs to make the 

ad or page look pleasing to the eye. / 

3. *To develop akill in pasteup, and th^ use of 
cold type materials. - , - " 

To set phptor display lines and use the 
strike-on method of setting type. 
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Coorsf Numbering: 'l00-T99. Aitodate Stgr^e; 200-299. Coilege Parallel; 300-399. Certificate and Oiplomaj 400499. Vocational-Adult; 500-599. 
f Appr9nUo§; 700-799, Adult High School; 900-999. High School Age Youth. / ' ^ 
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Competency Record ' 



■ AUTOMECHANICS . 



<9 



ERIC 



lUMI 



SCHOOL 



Sctioolcraft Community College District AYticulatlon* Project 



Tha cq«p«t«nc« record cella whtc htt/be«n deownatraced. ^ 

GtBdingy ^ - Exemplary performance on taaV. ^(D€monst raced cask and -aet suggeated criteria «11 atoova ax- 
pected response wlchla L25Z o£ flat race.) * 
✓ - Satlafactory perfomanc*i on taak/ (Achieved lOpZ on tf ac/ptrfarmance of suggeacad taak 

• A - Atteapttd^erfonaance on caak. (Made an unaucceaaful efforc co fulfill cha auggaate'd taak 
criteria.) 



f 


Sacondarr 
Crada Oapa Ta«char 


Poat Secondary 
Crada Data X«Ach4r 


DOIT J PEXrOiMlBC DWIHK OTHHAUI. ACTIVtTIZS 














— ' ' — T"^ ' 

A-1 Clean an engine » 




t 










A-2 Replace engine nouncs. \ 




























A-4 Inscail engine with cransolsalon. 














A-S Diaaaaetible engine with cratfsraiaaion. 














A-6 Clean engine parts and check for conditions. 














A-7 Replace oil pan gaakets. ' 














A-d Raplaca aeala and gaakets. 














A-9 Replace oil puap. 














A- 10 ReDOve'and inatall camshaft. 














A-11 Replace caashaft bearings. 












: '\ 


A-U Replace crankshaft main bearing?* 


i 












A- 13 ^oove, inspect and Install crankshaft. . 














A-14 Pjerfona operational inapectiona to test engine lubri- 
cation aystem. 














A-I5 ' Reaove and inacall (press fit) piiton Jpio,./ 














A-16 Remove and lnat4ll connecting rod and piston aaaetnblies. 














A*17 Renova and install platon rings. 














A*18 Replace conneccing rod bea^lnga. 














A- 19 ► Check cylinder head warpage. 










o 




A-20 Remove valves. \ 














A-21 Reface v^ve seacs. 














A* 22 Reface 'valves. 
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A-23 Reaming valve guidea« 














A-24 Inatall valves. 














A'-2S Valve adjuatoent. 














A-26 Replace ex^aust oanlfold gaaket(s). 














A-27 Replace flywheel ring gear. 














A-28 Replace flywheel and flywheel ring gear. 
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WAUKESHA COUNTY TECHNICAL INSTITUTE 
MECHANICAL DESIGN PROGRAM EVALUATION 
\ - ^ SUMMER, 1^79 



Title^'of respondents 



9 



AreaS(s) of responsibility: 



Number of employees under your immediate suoervision; 

Number of employees in your company: 

Nature of work, performed by yo.ur company: ' 



The follow.ing competencies are taught in the Mechanical Design Program at 
the Waukesha County-J^ecjinical Institute. We are attempting to determine 
the coi^relation betv/eerPfhe competencies taught in WCTI program and those 
competencies required of Mechani<:al Cesiqn Program graduates as entry-l e\Ae1 
skills by area employers such as'yourself. Therefore, using 'a ratling scale 
of 1 to 5 (l=no need, 5=critical need), please rate each. of the follow-, 
ing competencies in relation to ygur departnent needs ; i.e., if the ability 
to properly set and sharpen drawing compasses 'i^ of critical need as an 
entry - level skill in. your department, pTace a 5 i.ri tjhe space provided in the 
rating calumn; if it is of.^1 ittle need, place a 2*in the space provided in 
the <Jling column, etc. PTease feel free to comment on any of the items or 
to-qualify any of your responses or to specify ^additional entry - level skills 
not included in the questionnaire. 

t 

l^=No Need 2=Little Need' 3=Average' Need 4=Great Netfd 5=Critica' MeecJ 

RATING ' . COMMENTS 

4 

I. Technical .Drafting | ^ ■ , 

1. Properly- set and sharpen ^ 

drawing compasses. » " • . ' 

2. Free hand letter all the cap- ^ 

ital letters of the alphabet, ^ • ' » 

* whole numbers, and* fractions • ' 

to .an employable^qual ity , '*) 

level. ^ ^ ^ • ^ 

3. . Draw standard geometric ' _; 2^ 

construction. ^ - f"^ j 

4. Draw an orthogra/)hic projoC- >^ 

tion usinq propei'^ine widths, 

^-l ine /ensi ties , and 'line , 
qual i ty. 
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RAT jri G ^ COMMEN TS 

5. Dimension an orthographic ^ ' 

projection correctly using . 

the standard rules of dimen- * \ , ' 

sioning , using, base line, v 

center line, Qietriq, aligned, 1 - ^ ^ , ' 

and uni-directional dimen- I ' ' ' 

sioning. / ^ * 

6. Make an acceptable blueprint, . J_ ^ 

using a blueprint#machine. ^ ' ^ 

^ -7. Draw primary auxiliary views. ^ 

'8. Draw secondary auxi Tiary 

- views. . ^ * • ' 

■ 9.' Draw the following section . 

' drawings: full,, half, off-f 
set, revolved, broken-ouj: 
(partial), removed', aligned, ^ 
and material coding. . . . , [ 

i/^ * 10. Includ^^the following in iso- » 

metric drawings:^ isometric 
lines, non-isometric lines, 
ellipses, and exploded isometric 
drawings with dimensions. ' ' . • 

n. Draw the following types of 

oblijgue drawings: cavalier 
' and cabinet. 

'^T2>N Sketch free hand^orthographic ^ 

^ , /and isometric drawings.' 

V3. Ink^an orthographic^drawingi ^ 

14. Iifk lettering using^LeRoy let- 
tering set. 

15ii Make revisiorts using the folr ^ 

• lowing drawings: Mylar orig- 
^ inal. Mylar revision, and » 
Sepia revision. ^ 

II. Technical Drafting II 

1. Identify, specify, and repre- ^ * ^ 

sent different types of 
•threaded itemS common to 
mechanical assemblies. * 

2. Identify, specify, and' repre- 

sent different types of non- ^ 
threaded •fasteners. 

^3* Calculate prop^r% engagement 

length, drill depth, arid , T~ 

thread depth for lhreS<ied;*A 
Assemblies. " / 



PrcM)i"iro <lotnil drawi^ngs with 
complete 
dance v/it 
'standar<ls 



complete i nftfnnationV th accor- " \ ^ 

dance v/ith industrial . * ' 



ERIC • . ^ " ^ 
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Appendix E 



Prototype Rating Scales 



ERIC - 
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Sample Performance* Ra^i^g Sc'ale / 
Cook/chef 



Name:. 



-J 



Rater: 



.Instructions: For each letteired item, place a check beside the description 
' 4^ tha^best matches the performance you observe. 



a. Uses basic tools of bulk food preparation 



Uses these poor^.^; 
major errors/ 
serious misuse and 
problems 



Uses th^se adequately; 

some minor errors or 
problems 



b« Uses weights and»measures accurately 



Dofes not' weigh or 
measure accurately; 
seriqus or maj or 
errors 



Most weights and 
measures accurate; 
only ihinor and 
insignificant ' 
errors 



Uses th^se ' ap'prqpri- 
ately with skill and 
dexterity ^ 



^11 weight^ and - 
measures accurate 



c* Meets safety standards in use of kitchen equipment 



Equipment used so 
as to create 
serious safety 
problems 



Only minor safety 
problems in use of 
kitchen equipment 



^ No unsafe use of 

kitchen equipment 



d. Set priorities 

Serious problems 

in time manage- 
ment and 
sequencing^ of 
activities 



Minor problems in 
oManization of 
activities or in 
sequence of food 
preparation 



Activities well 
organized; sequence 
appropriate; time* 
management efficient 



Use of menu terminology 

Incorrect use-''<^f^'« 

menu terminology ^ 
for several food 
products 



Most food described 
cqrrectly; no maj or ^ 
errors in terminology 
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( 

All food products 
described in correct 
menu terminolpgy 
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Sample Product Rating Scale 
Cook/CHef 



Name: r , Rater; 



Instructions: Taste each food item. Then rate its quality using the scale 
below. 



« 


In'ad equate pr odu ct , 
seriously 'over-' or 
undercooked, or ✓ 
inappropriate in 
* appearance/ taste 


.^Adequate product, 
meets minimal 
acceptable passing 
standard for course 


Excellent product, 
yneets or exceeds 
'^work'done by 

students in course 




Ann ^ t* "f 2 p T 








Salad 








Seafood « 








\ Potatoes / ' 

^} 


\ 

\ 


« 


> , ■ 


Vegetable 


I 


I = 

<. ' • 




Friiit 




. I — . - 




Garnishes 














'* ' 


r 


J 


♦ 

\ 


• 
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